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JOHN BELL ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 


of quality Antiques in Scotland 


An unusually small Antique Jacobean Oak Chest with cupboard doors and interior 

drawers, Length 36 inches, height 33 inches. 
A set of seven attractive Hepplewhite Chairs comprising six single 
and one matching arm chair. 
» 
a An unusual and extremely attractive pair of small Inlaid Mahogany bow front 
Sideboards each measuring 39 inches long and 35; inches high. 


An Antique Sheraton Mahogany knee-hole writing or Dressing Table on 
simple turned tapered legs. Length 42} inches, height 30 inches. 


An Antique Sheraton Mahogany Settee of attractive style. It measures 6 feet 
2 inches long. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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CHRISTIE’S 
will offer at auction on Friday, November 27th 


IMPORTANT PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


On The Beach at Scheveningen, 1634. 204 in. by 324 in. Jan Van Goyen. 


‘ THE PROPERTY OF THE RT. HON. LORD BRUCE 


Illustrated Catalogues (14 illustrations) 7/- post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 
8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF TIIE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique Oriental and European 


Carpets and Rugs, Tapestries and Needlework 


A fine antique Karadja carpet of classic design 
in muted multi colours on a red field. 
Size: 15 ft. x 7 ft. 6 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams : Viartlerie, Piccy, London 


ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD. 


FOR 


ANTIQUE GLASS 


Candlesticks with Knopped Stems, on Beehive Feet. 
English, c., 1740. 


22-32 Harrow Road 
London, W.2 


GALERIE RIVE DROITE 


23, FAUBOURG ST.-HONORE 


PARIS 8° 
ANJ. 02.28 


MAN RAY 


Paintings - Objects - Collages 
16 October to 14 November, 1959 
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Alfred Brod Gallery 


ANNUAL 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


of 
DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTINGS 


OF THE 17th CENTURY 


15th October — 14th November 1959 


ALFRED BROD LTD 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W1 


REGENT 7883 
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WILDENSTEIN 


Paintings and Drawings 


Italian Primitives 
French XVIIIth Century 


French Impressionists 


by the finest masters 


147, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 0602 


Daily 10—5.30 


Saturday 10—1 


POTS 


by 


Janet Leach 


William Marshall 


14th- 24th October 


9.30 to 5.30 
Saturdays 9.30 to 1 p.m. 


PRIMAVERA GALLERY 


149 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


HANOVER GALLERY 
Sculpture 


of the 


TELLEM 


and the 


DOGON 


FRENCH SUDANESE ART 


20 October — 21 November 


32a Saint George Street London W1 
Mayfair 0296 
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Very Fine 17th Century Oak REFECTORY Table 
10 ft. 3 in. x 3 ft. 4 in. 
Lovely Colour and Condition 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 


Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 


CHESTER 


Cable Address: ‘Needinc’ Chester 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


have decided in view of past trading results that they 
are able to maintain the present advantageous rate of 
interest, and offer 


74 PER CENT interest per annum (with extra 4 per 
cent to make 8 PER CENT on each unit of £500) on 
moneys deposited with them. Minimum deposit £20. 
Their exceptionally favourable terms include : 


% IMMEDIATE withdrawal up to £500. 


% INTEREST paid from date of deposit to date of 
withdrawal. 


% MAXIMUM < security backed by the Company’s 
holdings in Freehold property. Group assets 
exceed one million pounds. 


Full particulars may be obtained by writing to 
The Secretary, Investment Dept. AO 


Davies Investments Limited 


Bankers 


Danes Inn House, 265, Strand, London 
W.C.2 


W. F. GREENWOOD 


and Sons Limited 


Old English Furniture, 
Pottery, Porcelain & Silver 


Hepplewhite Serpentine Card Table in rosewood and harewood 
the top is beautifully inlaid. Circa 1785. 


3 Crown Place 37 STONEGATE Est. 1829 


YORK D. A. Ltd. 
Tel: 4467 Tel : 23864 


RALPH COX 
Castle Hild 


Telephone 22463 


Silhouettes signed 
Auguste Edouarte 
with trade-card. 

12 gns. each. 


Pair French Ormolu 
Candlesticks. 
c. 1820. £18. 


A Miniature Re- 
gency bracket clock 
in rosewood case 
by Bethel Jacobs, 
Hull. £28. 


18th Century Town- 
crier bell. Signed 
W.M. 1768. £16. 


Elegant Hepple- 
white card table. 
£35. 


Regency rosewood 
Canterbury. £18. 


CATAN 
Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Savonnerie Carpet 19th Century, Style of Louis XVI 
on a cream ground. 3 m. x 4m. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 
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Rare Laver Kirman 
prayer rug from Persia, 

with field containing a 
typical Tree of Life design. 


Most of the religions of the world 
have a legend of a Tree, In ancient 
Chaldea they spoke of a tree which 
grew to heaven and sheltered Earth, 
Ancient Chinese legends told of a 
Tree of Life, growing by a Sea of 
Jade, the fruit of which conferred 
immortality. Mahommedan legend 
is of a Tree of Life growing in Para- 
dise, in the shade of which the true 
believer may rest and eat its fruit 
and enjoy the companionship of 
beautiful houri. 


4 and at 
HE OUSE OF EREZ auascow 
Famous for Fine Carpets BRISTOL 
168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Exhibition Hall: 112 BROMPTON ROAD FRINTON-on-SEA 
Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 AMSTERDAM 
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DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIth—XIXth CENTURIES 


Cc. A. BUFFAGNOTTI 
Roman ruins with sarcophagus. 
Coll.: Fatio. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNIghtsbridge 6880 


View by appointment only 


THE SIR GEORGE WATSON CHAIR LECTURES 


PROFESSOR W. G. CONSTABLE 


Lately Curator of Paintings, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


will deliver two lectures on 


COLLECTORS 
& COLLECTIONS 


in the 


UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 11, Friday November 13, 5.30 p.m. 


Lectures will be held in the 
ANATOMY THEATRE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Admission Free without ticket 


At First Lecture the chair will be taken by 
The Rt. Hon, THE EARL SPENCER, T.D., J.P., F.S.A. 


Lectures will be repeated at 


THE LECTURE ROOM, CITY ART GALLERY, LEEDS 
Monday, Nov. 16, at 7 p.m., Wednesday, Nov. 18, at 7 p.m. 


BONHAM’S 


wll offer by auction on 


Thursday, November 5th, at 11 a.m. 


A collection of paintings by Stanislaus Lepine ; Luca 
Giordano ; Nicola Cassessa; Otto von Thoren; 
H. Midwood; Kemm; Zampighi; G. Barison ; 
Carmichael; Edward Griitzner; A. Redmore ; 
P. J. T. Jannsens ; P. Claesz ; Vinckaboons ; 


also a selection of 


Fine French, Italian and English carved frames. 


Also on 
Thursday, November 5th, at 2.30 p.m. 


An important and attractive collection of Antique 
Old English and Continental Furniture. 


W. & F. C. BONHAM & SONS 


MONTPELIER GALLERIES, MONTPELIER STREET, 
S.W.7. 


Telephone : KNI. 9161 


PETER BIRMANN (1758-1844) Canvas 25 x 20 inches 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd 


26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 Tele: Hyde Park 5744 
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Sine Art & Sporting Gallerp 


Broadway, Worcestershire 


(Telephone: Broadway 3237) 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


10 OCT. — 2 NOV. 


JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 
28 x 39 in. 
A Sketch of Hampstead Heath 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


FINE PAINTINGS 
Late of 25 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1 


Now at 
8 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON W.1 


TEL: HYDE PARK 7567 CABLES: JONMIT LONDON 
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Watercolours by Edmone Adés 
Gouaches by Roy Turner Durrant 
Woodcuts by Marek Laczynski 
OCTOBER 10th — NOVEMBER 4th 


Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, 


London, S.W.3 


5th to 24th October 


FREE PAINTERS’ GROUP 
7th Annual Exhibition 


26th October to 14th November 


F. PALMER 
J. KNOBLOCK 
DON TIBBENHAM 


PAINTINGS 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Datiy 10—6 Sats 10—1 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Exhibition of Recent Works 
GUY WORSDELL Oct. 14th 
and to 


OLGA LEHMANN 3ist 
60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 


WANTED 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Rez. 3021 
Offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, gold or silver 
that you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 112 
Regent S:reet, London, W.1, will be valued the day received, and 
an offer sent without obligation by return. 

KEN WEBSTER 

17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

BOX No. 51 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of all schools before 1800. 
Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 62 
plus 6s. a line—minimum, two lines. Box No. 2/- postage extra. 


SILVER SOUP DIVIDER. Old English Pattern. George III. London, 


SILVER MUG, chased pattern. William IV, 1831. 3 oz. 15 dwt. ... £5 


VICTORIAN SILVER 2-HANDLED CUP and Cover, engraved design. 
1860. Height 94 ins. 164 ozs. £10 


H. MARKS, 91 GORBALS ST., GLASGOW, C.5 


Telephone: South 1927 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Scaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 


ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Nr. A.A. offices Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford 


PARIS GALLERY 
1 Albany Terrace, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
(corner Park Square East) Welbeck 7360 
GEORGE MELHUISH 
October 21st—November 10th 


GALERIE JORDAN 


34, FBG. ST-HONORE, PARIS 8° 
ANJOU 27.50 


From 21 October till 4 November, 1959 


VINTON LIDDELL PICKENS 


Paintings and Gouaches 


RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


A few examples of work undertaken 
BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORT ISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS. ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D'ART, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Restorers to the Leading Muscums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note new address) 
23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 


LONDON, W.! Mus 1268 
FounDED 1770 
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BENJAMIN SHIPHAM, 1806—1872 
Oils on Canvas Landscape with Nottingham Castle Size 30 in. x 50 in. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY L!? 


PAINTINGS AND WATER COLOURS OLD AND NEW 


148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Telephone : Mayfair 5116 
OCTOBER TINGUELY ACTIVATED ABSTRACTS 
15—31 
NOVEMBER BELLA BRISEL _ PAINTINGS 
5—28 


Impressionist and Modern Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture 


6 DUKE STREET ST JAMES'S LONDON SW1 WHitehall 8665 
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APOLLO 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 
‘ 10 Vico STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: REGent 1084-5 
Price: 5s. U.S.A. $1 Subscription Rates: £4 4 0 per annum ; U.S.A. $16 


CONTENTS 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine Ltd. 
Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden. 


Volume LXX. No. 416 October 1959 
PAGE 
Current Shows and Comments. By HorRAcE SHIPP ... yes 73 
The Romantic Revival—1775-1850. By Horace _... wad 75 
Early XIXth Century Jewellery. By ANNE HULL GRUNDY ... : pra 80 
Russian XVIIIth Century Palace. By TERENCE MULLALY 86 
Victorian Ceramic Artists—VI. By GEOFFREY GODDEN ... sa oa = 90 
Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY WILLS oka tis 91 
Luca Cambiaso. By L. FROHLICH-BUME ads 92 
Painting from Barcelona ... wea 100 
Notes from Paris and London. By JEAN ‘Yves Mock . 102 
News and Views from New York. By Marvin D. SCHWARTZ... ol ose pa 105 
Wright of Derby’s ‘Indian Widow’. By THEODORE CROMBIE . oe ons ne 107 
Fine Works on the Market wes ot ode are 111 


LACASSE. Painting, 1936. 6% x 94 ins. 
In the possession of The Drian Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, Marble Arch, London, W.2. 
Exhibition, November 15th—December 6th. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


FOUNDED 1744 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 18th November, of 


IMPORTANT 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
the property of 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE KINGSTON HALL SETTLED ESTATE 
removed from Kingston Hall, Nottingham, 
Mrs. B. FULLER, and other owners. 


ANTONIO CANALETTO. View of San Marco. 244 x 37 in. 


Illustrated Catalogue will be available. Plain Catalogue 6d. post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
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BRACHER SYDENHAM 


ROYAL SILVER 


A Set of 4 George II Second Course Dishes, 1757 
by Thomas Heming. Diameter: 11 inches 
Weight: 96 ozs. Bearing the Arms of GEORGE II 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN 


LTHOUGH the contribution of the 

School of Paris art of recent decades 
remains one of tremendous importance there 
is a tendency to swing away from it. The 
roving eye of current favour glances at Spain, 
at America, and more particularly at what 
was happening in Central Europe during the 
years when the French were exploring the 
possibilities of abstraction. The coincidence 
of the Exhibition of XXth century Swiss 
Art under the title, “From Hodler to Klee” 
at the Tate Gallery and the resounding “Art 
in Revolt—Germany 1905-1925” at the 
Marlborough demonstrate the phenomenon 
of Central European painting and sculpture 
of the period. Its keynote was feeling, and 
we have broadly christened it Expressionism. 
But it had its own logic. The “Aphorisms” 
of Franz Marc are among the most penetrat- 
ing analyses of modern art. He was not only 
a magnificent artist but a true leader, and his 
death in 1916 was one of the cultural 
tragedies of the war. He himself had written 
of the death of August Macke, who fell just 
before him. “With his death one of the most 
beautiful and boldest curves in our German 
artistic development is broken” and _ that 
might even more rightly have been said of 
Marc himself. 

The two finest pre-war movements, Die 
Brucke, and Der Blaue Reiter in that devel- 
opment were themselves broken. Those of us 
who knew Germany in the years after the First 
World War, knew it as a country of despair; its 
life and economy in ruins, its intellectuals utter- 
ly cynical and often utterly decadent, and its 
art inevitably reflecting this desperate mood of 
negation. One current which had flowed into it was more 
positive, though even that was created out of desperation. 
This was the wave of refugee artists who had left Russia as 
a result of the Bolshevik Revolution or of the war defeat 
which had preceded it. Many of these were Jewish with 
Slavonic souls. They were tragic; people without roots. 
The day was to come when because of the Hitler régime 
they were again to be persecuted and uprooted, and many of 
them moved on to Paris, to London, to America especially. 
During the 1920’s, however, Germany was the vortex of this 
artistic flood. 

Amid its seething movements Expressionism was the most 
positive, whilst on the negative side were such life-denying 
creeds as Dadaism, Surrealism, and the like. Even Expres- 
sionism had its positive and negative aspects, the one given to 
that emotionalism which lies so near the surface in the 
Teutonic and Slavonic mind, the other to the utter despair 
which the crumbling social order and the abandon of all ac- 
cepted morality created. The artists may scarcely have 
realised that in the expression even of the most negative 
philosophies they were putting such vehemence that some- 
thing virile and positive was emerging. The greatest coming 
together of all the positive side was in the project of the 
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By HORACE SHIPP 


Portrait de Jeanne, Fille de l’Artiste. By Camille Pissarro. Canvas: 212 x 18+ in. 


On Exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery. 


Bauhaus at Dessau in 1923, where, with constructivist 
architecture as their basis, the arts and crafts found freedom 
and a new hope, until the second night of Nazism closed 
down upon it and proscribed it all as “Degenerate Art”. 
Meantime art in Central Europe had amazingly recreated 
itself. Febrile, nihilist, brutal, anti-intellectual often, but 
because of its passion forceful and significant. 

One needs to see this art against its bizarre social back- 
the Teutonic, the Slavonic, the Jewish, which created it. It 
ground, in its relationship to the racial and national strains, 
was not something worked out calmly and intellectually in 
the studios, but rather something which came into being in 
the seething cauldron of a civilisation in ruins. Those of us 
who remember Berlin and Munich in the days when the mark 
crashed understand something of its meaning, even though 
the few pound notes in our purses made us temporary 
millionaires in that reeling currency. 

At the Marlborough Gallery Exhibition there is the most 
complete review of this German maelstrom. 

Every artist who was in, or was drawn into, its vortex is 
magnificently represented. The Pre-war men who were truly 
“in Revolt” as a conscious artistic thing: Marc and August 
Macke, Peckstein and Bechman and Nolde ; the invading 
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APOLLO 


demoniac or sad poetic Russians, Kokoschka, Kandinsky, 
Chagall ; that creative Cubist Feininger; Klee, the true 
Surrealist ; and in sculpture, Gothic Barlach, mannerist Lehm- 
bruch, and Archipenko who brought a dream of classic 
grace in his exquisite bronze Torsos. (In wilder mood he 
made enormous creations of paint, twisted tin, and brown 
bread about the validity of which I argued with him all one 
night in Geneva about 1921). 

The Exhibition at the Tate Gallery which is planned as 
part of our tribute to Switzerland during the “Swiss Fort- 
night” brings us back to Paul Klee by including five of the 
large-scale works which he did when he returned at the end 
to Berne. They are impressive, but I would hold that Klee 
is at his best in intimate water-colour which he used so 
exquisitely. 

Personally I had anticipated more from this Swiss Exhibi- 
tion. Unless one holds that the quite thrilling abstract forms 
of Max Bill’s sculpture, especially the Monoangulated Surface 
in Space, and the Granite Construction exemplify Swiss 
tidiness in its ’nth degree there is little that is fundamentally 
Swiss. Hodler, painter of the peasants and the mountains at 
the beginning of the century, is not well represented, probably 
because his sturdy figurative idiom is regarded as a dead 
language by the contemporary Swiss pundits. Yet his small 
landscapes of the later years, and some monumental earlier 
works, are the things in the show most recognisably Swiss. 
So much else is twen.-cent. international. One excitement, 
certainly, was the Giacometti’s—not Paris Alberto, sculptor 
who stops short at the armature and the profile sketch—but 
his father Giovanni who in The Loaf of Bread of 1908 shows 
himself as a fine colourist, a good draughtsman, and a most 
appealing painter. More especially Alberto’s uncle, Augusto, 
who was born in 1877, and in 1907 and 1917 painted the 
two pictures in this exhibition which would hold their own 
in any contemporary showing of Action Painting. The im- 
pressive vast night canvas, Fixed Stars, is thrilling enough. 
The Fantasy about a Potato Blossom, a glorious medley of 
colour filling the whole canvas, is the memorable picture of 
the show. How it came to be created in 1917 is a mystery 
of art. Would that his nephew would contemplate its direct- 
ness and vigour as a corrective to his own nervous (if sensitive 
enough) little studio sketches, or the wispy “sculptures” which 
once caused the present President of the R.A. to make a 
dramatic public protest. What else have we ? Zschokke’s 
forthright sculptures and Hubacher’s Portrait bronze of 
Einstein; Meyer-Amden’s little crayon drawings which 
should have been carried out on a larger scale, delightful 
though they are ; Rene Auberjonois’s small dark canvases ; 
Max Gubler’s landscapes ; and the highly individual prob- 
lem pictures of Hans Erni where good and conscientious 
realism has had ultra-modern geometry superimposed without 
real fusion. His Young Woman in 1942 and Creative Man 
were attractive. Over Felix Vallotton’s Rape of Europa, 
which strikes the eye as we enter, I would draw the veil— 
or would have done had I had a veil with me. I cannot 
believe that this is the best Switzerland can do. 


JOHN BRATBY AT ZWEMMER GALLERY 


Are we still in the realm of Expressionist art at the 
Zwemmer Gallery where John Bratby’s recent paintings and 
drawings are showing ? It may be, but this is Expressionism 
without the passion of its first creators. There is a curious 
feeling that this calculated ugliness, even the linear manner- 
ism, is a gimmick: the Bratby trade mark. The more violent 
manifestations are toning down. For one thing the pictures 
are smaller, and thereby lose the bullying aspect due to mere 
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size. The feet are smaller, too; and when we have Janet 
Churchman with the “News of the World” at her feet, the 
outsize of these members might not unreasonably be due to 
forced perspective, a worm’s-eye view, as it were. 

Bratby has wisely continued to explore the possibilities of 
his theme of windows. This enables interesting visual ex- 
periment with interior-exterior, organises the whole picture 
surface and design by the frame structure of the windows, 
pursues the linear technique which he has made his own, and 
generally harmonises the picturesque with the Bratbyesque. 
When he flicks the panes with raindrops it offers new effects; 
equally so when he reflects in the glass something in the room. 
It is justifiable novelty, and in his hands it succeeds. 

One further group of paintings is devoted to Sunflowers. 
These are not so successful save when linked with the window 
theme as in Dull Windows and Crying Sunflowers. Most 
of them are made part of this window idea ; but the sun- 
flowers are too often seen almost like wallpaper designs filling 
the whole picture space with practically uniform large blooms. 
Thus they become monotonous and lacking in that quality 
of abundant life which sent Van Gogh or Paul Nash to the 
Sunflower as a significant incarnation of the light and energy 
of the sun itself. John Bratby might capture this—he has 
the right daemoniac quality—but he has not done it here. 
Altogether it is a quieter, more tractable Bratby which ap- 
pears at the Zwemmer. One wonders whether A.R.A. on the 
name of an artist in revolt is really a diminutive suffix. 


FRENCH MASTERS AT THE LEFEVRE 

We retreat from this world of the realistic familiar to that 
pictorially familiar, the XIXth and XXth century French, 
in the Lefevre October-November Exhibition. The outstand- 
ing contribution is a group of five important works by 
Camille Pissarro. They cover practically forty years of his 
working life, from a Seine landscape of 1864 to the Impres- 
sionist picture of Le Louvre of 1901. They include the 
famous portrait of his daughter Jeanne, which came from her 
collection and which reveals how structurally sound and 
monumental his portraiture was when he worked in that vein. 
Braque with a surprisingly naturalistic seascape, La Jetee of 
1937 ; a tiny Gauguin flowerpiece ; Matisse in three dis- 
tinctive moods ; Monet ; several works by Renoir including 
the delightful Femme Blanche au fardin from the Gangnat 
and the Alphonse Kann Collections ; and a Dunoyer de 
Segonzac watercolour are among the works on exhibit. The 
last reminds us that by the time these notes appear the 
Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy will be devoted to 
an exhibition of Dunoyer de Segonzac Drawings, Water- 
colours and Engravings organised by the Arts Council. We 
will hope to return to this next month. 


AND VERY ENGLISH AT ACKERMANN’S 


We are back into yet another world of art with the Sport- 
ing Paintings at Ackermann’s. There must be, of course, 
none of this nonsense about art in an English Sporting Picture. 
Its business is with horseflesh and hounds, with incidents of 
the hunt and the race. Those gentlemen in enormous top 
hats who owned or trained the superb animals would have 
stood for no palaver about impressionism or expressionism 
from the fellows they paid to portray the lovely creatures. 
The glint in their eyes would have equalled that in their 
favourite hunters had Herring or Ferneley or Stubbs himself 
suggested that he was concerned with an effect of light or of 
interior form. The result is magnificent. Realism if you 
will, but truth to form and colour which embalms the por- 
trait for ever in the amber of its own classic calm. George 

(Continued on page 101) 
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“THE Romantic Movement Exhibition held at the Tate Gallery and the 

Arts Council’s Galleries these recent months served its purpose in 
underlying the tremendous resurgence of romanticism which swept across 
Europe during those exciting years 1775-1850, and in emphasising how 
essentially English it was. This was not merely a style and a fashion in 
Pictorial and plastic art, but a vast stirring of the human spirit which in- 
evitably demanded expression and transformed literature, pictures, sculpture, 
music, architecture and the crafts because it transformed life itself. The 
evangelical revival in religion, the uprush of democracy, the growth of 
nationalism were as much part of it as the return to nature. The artists and 
writers as children of that era were caught up in all these bond-breaking 
urges of the era and were constrained to create the forms essential for their 
expression. 

Because of the delay of the catalogue owing to the printing dispute there 
was little opportunity for the organisers to expound the full significance of 
the Movement which had resulted in the type of work shown, little chance 
to indicate exactly what it had supplanted. Sir Kenneth Clark’s brief 
Introduction to the Handlist, however, proved to be a brilliant and search- 
ing and real initiation to the theme, and an indication of how interlinked 
were the history, the literature and the art of that time. 

In truth classicism and romanticism are pause and progress. The one 
Static and bent upon conserving the status guo ; the other destructive and 
re-creative. Any such period of urbane pause as the Augustan Age in 
England must inevitably be followed by the opposing swing of the pendu- 
lum. The British have always been at heart romantic, and our greatest 
periods—the Gothic age in the XIIIth and XIVth centuries, the Elizabethan, 
and the early XIXth century have burgeoned alike in splendid life and in 
romantic art. Especially in poetry ; for poetry is above all else our native 
means of expression. In the Exhibition galleries as theme after theme found 
its deliberate expression in an imaginative sequence—Light; the Pastoral; 
Mountains; Feeling; Horror; Death; Animals; Nationalism and the Cult of 
the Hero; Liberty; the Legendary Past; Interpretation of the Poets—passage 
after passage from the poetry of the time came to mind. 
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By HORACE SHIPP 


THE 
SLAVE SHIP 
By J. M. W. Turner 
Museum of Fine 


Arts, Boston 
(Mass.) 


Ruskin on “The Slave Ship”: 


I think the noblest sea that Turner has ever 
painted, and, if so, the noblest certainly ever painted 
by man, is that of The Slave Ship. It is a sunset 
on the Atlantic after prolonged storm, but the 
storm is partially lulled, and the torn and streaming 
rain-clouds are moving in scarlet lines to lose them- 
selves in the hollow of the night. The whole sur- 
face of the sea included in the picture is divided 
into two ridges of enormous swell, not high nor 
local, but a low broad heaving of the whole ocean, 
like the lifting of its bosom by deep-drawn breath 
after the torture of the storm. Between these two 
ridges the fire of the sunset falls along the trough, 
dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, the in- 
tense and lurid splendour which burns like gold 
and bathes like blood. Along this fiery path and 
valley, the tossing waves by which the swell of the 
sea is restlessly divided, lift themselves in dark, 
fantastic forms, each casting a faint and ghastly 
shadow behind it along the illumined foam... . 
Purple and blue the lurid shadows of the hollow 
breakers are cast upon the mist of night which 
gathers, cold and low, advancing like the shadow 
of death upon the guilty ship as it labours amidst 
the lightning of the sea, its thin masts written upon 
the sky in lines of blood, girded with condemnation 
in that fearful hue which signs the sky with horror 
and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight, and, 
cast far along the desolate heave of the sepulchral 
waves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea. 

Modern Painters. 
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APOLLO 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven.” 

Wordsworth’s nostalgic cry in The Prelude breathes the 
spirit of the whole of that movement which coincided with 
his own life span from 1770 to 1850. Indeed, I felt how ex- 
citing it would have been to have had key passages in blocks 
of lettering on the walls among the actual pictures, in the way 
that the Van Gogh letters were quoted on the walls of the 
Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris at the great Van Gogh Exhibi- 
tion there. It is true that in the Arts Council Galleries among 
the manuscripts and first editions and portraits of the authors 
the literary aspect of the Movement was made clear, but the sad 
necessity of dividing the exhibition meant that many visitors 
did not realise the spiritual and intellectual link. The episode 
should be remembered in connection with the need of the 
projected Exhibition Extension to the National Gallery build- 
ings in Trafalgar Square. 

To us today, so steeped are we in the fundamentally 
Romantic tradition, it is almost impossible to conceive the 
XVIIIth century attitudes, or the vehemence of the revolt which 
took place. Politically and socially the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, and the aftermath of these linked events, are 
accepted and known. History itself became romantic in feeling, 
and as a result of the British romantic mood France, Italy, and 
Greece in particular have basked ever since in the almost 
sentimental liberalism of those days. Practically all the great 
poets were what is now termed “engaged”. Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth (until the schism in his own personality made him 
the model for Browning’s “Lost Leader”), Blake, even Keats 
who was a classicist at heart, shared this attitude to the con- 
temporary ferment. To them and the painters who are linked 
with them this spirit consecrated the violence of revolt and war. 
The battle pictures are not only epics of valour and military 
glory (itself romantic enough) but are testimonies to the Cause 
in all its ramifications. It was not the least important part of 
the Movement that it recognised the bond between destruction 
and construction, and praised violence itself in this connection. 
These “angry young men” were angry not about their own 
personal grievances against the Establishment, but in a wide 
sweeping rage against tyranny and authority and the principali- 
ties and powers which sustained them. 

In all this passion for revolution, however, Britain, was 
comparatively calm and detached. The Industrial Revolution 
had placed her at the forefront of the world in trade and 
prosperity ; and although such an economic upheaval could 
hardly be achieved without enormous changes and a deal of 
injustice, our social structure was too ancient and well-founded 
to be undermined. The Chartists were the growing pains of 
an expanding economy. Our engaged poet romantics were, 
of course, on the side of liberty and democracy ; but Byron 
died in the Greek War of Independence; and it was Italy, 
France, and Spain which were the scenes of bloodshed. 


Fig. III. 


LLANBERIS LAKE, NORTH WALES. 
George Barret the Elder. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Nottingham. 


“I become 
Portion of that around me ; and to me 
High Mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture.’’ 
BYRON 


The great contribution which our English poets made, and 
even more so our English artists, was the romantic attitude to 
nature. In this direction the spiritual currents of the time 
swept both painting and poetry to the foremost place in the 
world at that period, the heights of their own achievement. 
And they enormously influenced the whole trend of art in the 
western world right until the end of the XIXth century and 
beyond. 

We at the hither side of that revolution of thought can hardly 
realise the XVIIIth century attitude to nature. It was an age 
when the urban outlook was the whole outlook. There is a 
certain humour today in seeing an XVIIIth century advertise- 
ment of a house for sale in the City of York which offers as 
one of its advantages the fact that no windows looked out upon 
the then desolate moors. Even more to read a description of 
mountains as “these horrid excrescences, so especially un- 
pleasant when the heather is in bloom.” The Town alone 
was to be desired. London preferably ; but failing that, Bath, 
or the lesser Spas where the Fashion could live the urbane life, 
take the waters a little and gamble and promenade a great deal. 
Abroad the capital cities had their own attractions: Venice, the 
Venice of Canaletto and Goldoni; Rome, Paris and Versailles 
(which in fact had led this way of urbanity in the previous 
century under the sway of Louis the Fourteenth and had been 
imitated in every kingdom and little principality of Europe). 
The Grand Tour had been a series of extremely uncomfortable 
carriage drives between these centres of civilisation in vehicles 
with iron-tyred wheels over frightful roads. Equally in Eng- 
land the journey to London, Bath, or Tunbridge Wells was not 
something to be undertaken lightly, and those who were fortu- 
nate enough to be resident in these places naturally explored 
only the nearest countryside unless they were rare snirits. 
Macadam giving a new look to our road surfaces probably 
played a substantial part in the Romantic view of nature. 


Fig. II. LANDSCAPE WITH WATERFALL. 
Peter Birmann. 


Kunstmuseum, Basle. 


sounding cataract 

Haunteit me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms were then to me 

An appetite, a feeling and a love.’’ 
WoRDSWORTH 
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Fig. IV. THE MINNOW BRIDGE, LUDLOW. 
By John Bernay Crome. 


Pulitzer Gallery. 


“‘Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.”’ 


COLERIDGE 


The newly-rich landed aristocracy, and the industrial pluto- 
crats who soon formed a different kind of aristocracy build them- 
selves Roman villas and Palladian houses fortunate in having the 
genius of the Adams Brothers and their like at their service. They 
surrounded them with as many acres of parkland as they could 
command, and these kept nature within the bounds of reason: 
tiny oases set up defiantly in the desert of rusticity. 

The arts and crafts, including painting and literature re- 
volved around these satellites of civilisation. Architects, 
furniture makers, gold and silversmiths, makers of ceramics, 
of carpets, of fabrics created the tremendous wealth of our 
English heritage from the Augustan Age. The painters were 
commissioned to portray this plutocratic splendour in a 
manner as realistic as emphasis on its opulence could permit. 
They painted the men, women, and children ; their horses ; 
their houses set in landscape parks. They also decorated the 
walls and ceilings and the ceramics. The literary men worked 
for the theatre, and wrote essays and satires of these urbanities, 
the satires being chiefly concerned with lapses of Taste from the 
universally accepted norm. If the poets sang of Nature it was 
of “enamelled meads” and “glades”, or rather shudderingly of 
the “horrid crags o’erhanging the dread precipice”. They saw 
Nature mentally from the cared-for seclusion of a gentleman’s 
park, actually from their rooms in Town. 

Fully to appreciate the revolution of the Romantic Revival 
we must set it against this overwhelming artifice. Then only 
we see how significant a part the artists and poets played. In 
the very heart of the XVIIIth century those who were most 
committed by patronage to the Establishment of their day 
were often rebels at heart. “Honest Wilson” who turned from 
a rich promise of successful portraiture to landscape in Italy ; 
and then, when his essays in the fashionable Claudeism had 
set his feet again on the path of likely success as he painted 
the gentlemen’s grand houses and parks in that style, spent 
the last years of his life and a tiny chance heritage making 
unsymmetrical, exquisite pictures of the mountains in North 
Wales. Gainsborough with the Town at his feet secretly 


Fig. V. LA FOLLE. 
By Theodore Gericault. 


Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lyon. 


“‘Babylon in all its desolation is a sight 
not so awful as that of the human mind 
in ruins.”’ 

8. B. Davies 


THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL — 1775-1850 


creating his unsellable “landskips” in his studio. Rommey, ful- 
minating against painting their “dishclout faces” and escaping 
out to rural Hampstead with dreams of creating Shakespearean 
and Miltonic works. 

These may have acted subconsciously. Blake, from the be- 
ginning knew exactly what it was all about. He had no truck 
with the Establishment. He raged against it at the Royal 
Academy Schools. He hated oil painting because it was used 
in the service of a Realism which he despised. He lived for 
Imagination and against Reason. By asking for no worldly 
rewards and living with the simplicity of a saint, he was in no 
danger of being seduced from his spiritual allegiance. Perhaps 
he was not given his rightful high place in the recent Exhibi- 
tion, despite the dominance of the Entrance Gallery at the 
Arts Council by those two key works, the Nebuchadnezzar (his 
protest against worldly pride) and the Newton (his protest 
against Reason and Logic). But how many who looked grasped 
the tremendous significance of the paintings ? Because of the 
wonder of their technical brilliance, or that of the sublime 
The Ancient of Days, they were in danger of being seen simply 
as technique. Blake was always primarily a prophet, his artistry 
subserved his prophetic mission. That mission in its destruc- 
tion of all the accepted values of his day—and, indeed, of so 
many of our own—was of the very essence of the Romantic 
Revival. 

Romney, who was seduced by success, and revolted only 
when it was too late, is now beginning to be appreciated for 
those free-flowing figure subjects which link with Fuseli’s ultra- 
romantic excursions into the macabre, and at moments with 
Blake’s own visions. Basically he was a romantic. Aided by 
the beauty of Emma Hart he imposed a fashion for flowing 
draperies and natural hair-styles on the age of the crinoline 
and the powdered wig. His drawings are essentially romantic 
in feeling and style. 

All this shows clearly the turn of the tide. Soon it was in 
full flood. The topographical water-colourists strayed beyond 
the bounds of the landscape parks and began to see the un- 
trammelled beauty of nature beyond. They looked at the ever- 
changing English skies, and grasped visually what the Impres- 
sionists were later to accept as a scientific theory. They lifted 
their eyes to the hills and felt something of the awe which 
caused the earliest religions to build their temples on the high 
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Fig. VI. THE BLACKSMITH’S FORGE. 
By Joseph Wright of Derby. 
Frost and Reed Gallery. 


‘“‘All work is noble... 
Blessed is he who has found his work ; 
Let him ask no other blessedness.’’ 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


places. They realised that the simple life of field and fold had 
a poetry surpassing the culture of their intellectualised towns- 
folk. The poets gave the lead: Burns in Scotland and the 
revivers of the old romantic ballads ; the Lake poets ; lesser 
men like Cowper and Crabbe. Nor must we forget that quietest 
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Fig. VIII. ADMIRAL’S HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD. 
By John Constable. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


“‘My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky."’ 


WorRDSWORTH 


of all revolutionaries, Thomas Gray, whose famous Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard was a pioneer work in the new spirit. He 
was one of the first to see the Alps as beautiful and not horrific, 
to praise the Grampians and the Lakeland mountains. Under- 
standably the passage of the Alps by young men on the Grand 
Tour played its own important part in the attitude to moun- 
tains, but they were almost invariably by-passed and regarded 
with shuddering alarm as the abiding place of bandits, storms, 
avalanches and “frightful solitudes”. This earlier Salvator 
Rosa attitude (itself a romantic one) remained, and Gray’s 
enthusiasm when he travelled with Horace Walpole in 1739- 
1741 was a new thing. It was this new thing which Wilson 
put into the lovely Snowdon or the Cader Idris. It was this 
which swept the art of Turner to the supreme position in all 
painting of mountains and the sea. 

Painters and poets alike were pantheists, linking themselves 
by their own excess of aesthetic feeling to nature in her most 
inhuman aspects, so that their works became acts of worship. 


“The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion, the tall rock, 

The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms were then to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye.” 
Wordsworth speaks for poet and painter alike. Little wonder 
that Turner and, in the quieter pastoral mood, Constable, so 
outstripped all others at the Romantic Exhibition. 

Turner was the supreme Romantic artist. He made himself 
free of the elements of earth, air, fire and water. The two 
tremendous works which came over from Boston The Burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament and The Slave Ship, are so 
elemental in the greatest sense that one marvels how any painter 
dared essay such subjects in such a way. Against Turner’s rhap- 
sodies almost everything becomes mechanical studio work, save 
only Constable when he in his own way reacts to earth, air, 
and sky. It was the sky which Constable loved. 


Fig. VII. OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA. 
By Richard Parkes Bonington. 


Leger Gallery. 


“And one wild Shakespeare following Nature’s lights, 
Is worth whole planets filled with Stagyrites.’’ 
THOMAS Moore 
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Fig. IX. HORSE FRIGHTENED BY A LION. 
By George Stubbs. 
: Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


“‘For danger levels Man and Brute, 
And all are fellows in their need.’’ 


BYRON 


“Tt will be difficult to mame a class of landscape in 
which the sky is not the key note, the standard of scale, 
and the chief organ of sentiment.” 

The sky in storm, in its changeability, in its domination of 
all the lights and shadows of the earth beneath: that was 
Constable’s theme, as it was one of the foremost themes of the 
poetry of the time. We have rightly grown to love most his 
sketches where the impact of the immediate effects of light in 
nature is shown at its most fervent. The Rainbow, especially 
was for him as significant as it was for Wordsworth himself. 
Once when he was writing of Rubens’s Rainbows he said: 

“I mean, indeed, more than the rainbow itself, I mean 
dewy light and freshness, the departing shower, with the 
exhilaration of the returning sun.” 

And that he meant in his own work also, whether he thrilled 
to the rainbow over the Cathedral at Salisbury, over the mono- 
liths of Stonehenge, or over a house at the top of Hampstead 
Heath. 

All this was the very essence of English Romanticism.. In 
its calmest mood it yields “the harvest of a quiet eye” as in 
the exquisite moonlit pastorals of Samuel Palmer, or the Nor- 
wich school men, or Cozens, or Girtin, and Wright of Derby 
contrasting the cold light of the moon to some effect of fire- 
light. One German—one almost writes “intruder”—in this 
field was Gaspar David Friedrich, who was very well repre- 
sented at the Tate Gallery and had a real romantic attitude to 
nature, a passion for mountains and the moon. At their great- 
est, of course, the Germans are most nobly romantic ; at their 
worst all gnomeish and Spuk. But it is Goethe’s “Uber allen 
Gipfeln, Ist Ruh” which comes to the mind with Friedrich, 
as it always does for me when I stand before those cool calm 
mountain valley scenes of our own John Robert Cozens. 

That it also turns to the turbulent and destructive in 
literature, in history, in horror and the supernatural and in 
human passion shows how vast was the sweep of this expansion 
of the human spirit in those wonderful years when art, 
literature, and life responded to the romantic impulse. 

It is interesting that the continental artists almost took over 


the exhibition at the Tate Gallery when we had passed the 


Fig. XI. THE CAPTURE OF ANTIOCH BY THE 
CRUSADERS. By Louis Gallait. 
Musee Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels. 


Figs. I, II, III, V, VIII, IX, and XI are works included in the Romantic 
Movement Exhibition, and appear by courtesy of the Arts Council. 


THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL — 1775-1850 


Fig. X. MARIE ANTOINETTE LEAVING THE 
CONCIERGERIE. By William Hamilton. 
Sabin Galleries. 

‘History after all is the true Poetry.’’ 


THOMAS CARLILE 


subjects of Light and the Pastoral in which the English excel. 

Violence and death, madness and battle: these were the pre- 
rogatives of the artists from abroad. Understandably so since 
the French Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, and their awful 
aftermath were the living history of the whole period. So 
Delacroix’ great Massacre at Chios record of the brutal sup- 
pression of the revolt on the island in 1822 ; Goya’s Disasters 
of War, Gros’s Battle of Aboukir, and a host of other battle 
Pieces were the sensational current journalism in paint which 
was a marked aspect of the Romantic Movement. Sometimes 
this idea of conflict and the opportunity for canvases of violence 
and movement was associated with the historic or legendary 
past, as in Louis Gallait’s Capture of Antioch by the Crusaders. 
On the other hand one has such a historic picture as that by 
William Hamilton, who, giving a representation of a scene at 
the beginning of the French Revolution, so authentic that we 
believe he may have been present, concentrates on the quiet 
personal drama of the doomed Queen. “All history”, cries 
Carlyle, prose poet of the Revival, “is an articulate Bible” ; and 
in the hands of the painters it was so. 

Thus all the currents of romantic thought of the time became 
grist to the mill of the artists. The widening sympathy for 
the poor, the ill, even the mad, and for the animals, who were 
considered psychologically and in their own right for the first 
time. And, of course, it deliberately turned to the accepted 
romantic literature of past ages, which in its revival had proved 
the real well spring of the whole magnificent movement. 
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EARLY XIXth CENTURY JEWELLERY 


HE best jewellery from the point of view of design, skill 
in execution and ‘wearability’, was made between 1780 
and 1830. 

This article confines itself to the early XIXth century, and 
covers the period between 1800 and 1837. Some jewellery 
designs however, were popular for such a long period that it 
is sometimes impossible to date jewellery accurately from 
them. For instance, though the superb spray on Fig. VII 
was probably made at the turn of the century, yet in design 
it resembles many sketches in a book published by the 
younger Pouget in 1764, entitled “Traité de Pierres Pré- 
cieuses et de la Maniére de les employer en Parure”. This 
book was available in Paris “chez L’Auteur Md Joyaillier, 
Quay des Orfévres au Bouquet de Diamants”. 

A finely wrought two-colour gold necklace is shown on 
Fig. II. It is decorated with the raised good tooling typical 
of the Regency period and the flowers are set with turquoise 
against a stippled matt-gold background similar to that used 
on watches and snuffboxes, etc., in the Louis XV period. 

The garnet suite consisting of necklace, brooch and ear- 
rings is made up of foiled stones within a shallow gold 
setting, and dates from the beginning of the XIXth century. 
The fine garnet brooch is very similar in design to many 
drawings in XVIIIth century jewellers’ pattern books, and 


Fig. I. Garnet Suite, c. 1800. Garnet brooch, c. 1835. 


By ANNE HULL GRUNDY 


is of a type that was evolved from aigrettes. The example 
illustrated on Fig. I was probably only made during the 
late 1830's, judging by the claw settings of the stones. It is 
a most attractive piece as all the drop shaped garnets are 
suspended loosely from the ‘stems’ so that they swing and 
vibrate with the wearer’s movement. 

Only four out of the six known varieties of garnets are 
of interest to the collector of antique jewellery. The most 
popular are the red varieties, pyrope and almandine. The 
purple almandine was used during the XVIIIth century with 
pink foiling beneath thinly sliced stones, in order to imitate 
the colour of rubies. The gems were cut into intricate 
shapes to correspond with the design of their silver settings 
and did not merely consist of round stones. The orange 
hessonites are quite common in Victorian jewellery, though 
sometimes erroneously described as jacinths. The rare green 
demantoid garnets (often mistakenly called olivines) became 
popular in the mid-nineteenth century. At that time, too, 
large oval red pyrope garnets were cut ‘en cabochon’, i.e. 
domed and smoothly polished without any facets. These 
were known as carbuncles and they made a particularly at- 
tractive contrast to the diamonds with which they were often 
set, especially when they hung in graduated rainlike 
appendages. The small round faceted Bohemian garnets 


which were piled on in tiers in Victorian jewellery cannot 
compare with the flat lustrous blood red Georgian garnets. 


Fig. II. Necklace in two-colour gold set with turquoise. 
Regency. 
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EARLY XIXth CENTURY JEWELLERY 


Fig. III. A pair of birds in coloured geld, and a coloured 
gold spray with a bird trembier. 


If the garnet necklace illustrated could be visualized with- 
out its centrepiece (and therefore only consist of a single row 
of large even sized stones), then it would resemble a riviére 
necklace. Wealthy dowagers wore strings of big matching 
diamonds set in silver, and the less affluent consoled them- 
selves with heavy riviéres of large yellow or brown topazes, 
or lustrous purple amethysts which were usually set in gold. 
These became so popular between 1810 and 1830 that many 
were also made in plain or coloured paste ; and the crafts- 
manship lavished on these was just as skilled as that devoted 


Fig. V. Bouquet in coloured gold set with rose cut 
diamonds. C. 1800. 
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Fig. IV. Bird in coloured gold and turquoise with 
articulated wings. 


to the more valuable stones. From the gemmological point 
of view there are only four precious gems, the diamond, the 
ruby, the emerald and the sapphire, all the rest being 
termed semi-precious. But this is very largely an artificial 
division, and the result from the collector’s point of view is 
that these primary gems are exhorbitantly expensive (unless 
they are very tiny and only used to embellish other stones). 
It also means that little of this valuable jewellery remains in 
its original condition, for expensive stones were forever being 
reset or adapted to correspond with the prevailing fashion. 
The semi-precious jewellery, however, was not worth reset- 
ting to the same extent and therefore more of it remains— 
especially in the case of actual stones without much in the 
way of settings. The picture with regard to the exquisitely 
wrought gold jewellery, however, is very much sadder, as 
much of it has been sacrificed to the greedy melting pot by 
soulless gold merchants measuring out gold by weight. It is 
because mankind has sacrificed artistic integrity to greed, 
that even Renaissance jewels and bronzes were melted down 
to pay for wars or make way for the ‘dernier cri’. As the 


Fig. VI. Pair of sprays with bird and butterfly tremblers. 
Length 43 ins. 
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Fig. VII. 
The silver hand is a vinaigrette opening at the cuff. 


APOLLO 


Two coloured gold and turquoise forget-me-not sprays. 


Georgian wrought-gold jewellery was extremely delicate, 
many pieces are now fragmentary, or have been clumsily 
repaired. 

Numerous gold doves were made in this country between 
1820 and 1850 in a great variety of different types. The 
author owns twenty-two examples, no two of which are alike, 
though some of them were obviously made to be worn in 
pairs, possibly at the shoulder. One such pair is illustrated 
on Fig. III. The hen bird has her head, front wing edges, 
flight feathers, and tail all in green-gold, with a yellow-golden 
body. Her cabochon ruby eyes are inset, and she holds a 
tiny spray of forget-me-nots in her beak. Beneath the largest 
turquoise-set flower there is a minute locket for the insertion 
of a lock of hair. The bodies of these birds are formed in 
the round and finely engraved with feather markings. They 
are secured by means of semicircular pins which pass be- 
neath their bodies and are fixed to the under surface of the 
wings. This causes the birds to appear to be sitting on 
their tails and, consequently much of the breast is visible. 
The undersides of the wings and tail however, are left 
unadorned, and when the birds are placed on their backs they 
look curiously defenceless—rather like chickens waiting to 
be carved! The cockbird resembles the hen closely except 
that his tail and wing tips are inset with additional turquoises 
so as to make him gaudier (as in nature). 

Outstanding amongst this flock of birds in both quality 
and size, having a wing span of 2} inches, is the dove illus- 
trated on Fig. IV. The yellow-gold body is very graceful. 
The neck curves over to the left and the bird is holding an 
exceptionally beautiful flower spray in its beak. The wings 
are remarkably fine, being enriched with a double row of 
graduated turquoises bordered by tiny fluffy-looking engraved 
feathers. Both they and the next row of larger feathers are 
incredibly lifelike, with the shafts and rays accurately de- 
picted in green-gold. The last row of strongest and biggest 
flight feathers are magnificently wrought in yellow-gold. 
The most unique feature of all, however, is the method of 
attachment—for the wings are articulated and joined on to 
the body by means of concealed hinges at either side. They 
are supported by a single sprung metal band going from 
wing to wing across the chest below. This spring acts as the 
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Fig. VIII. Six coloured gold charms. ~The poodle and the 
y are vinaigrettes. 


‘trembler’, and the roughly scored undersides of the wings 
would indicate that this is a single experimental handmade 
specimen, and that its creator was obliged to scrape the 
excess gold from beneath the wings in order to make them 
lighter and more mobile. 

The second unique feature is the legs, as the majority of 
these birds are legless and merely rounded underneath, but 
on the bird discussed here there is a pair of realistically 
wrought legs and feet. Indeed, they are so delicate that they 
have to hang free, whilst the bird is actually supported by a 
sturdy central gold bar, which structure is fastened to the 
brooch fitting by a means of a hairpin shaped bolt. This 
is removable, so as to enable the bird to be enjoyed as an 
ornament when not in use. 

The feathers are exquisitely wrought throughout, and are 
graduated in size so that they range from the minute head- 
feathers, to the big prominently fluffy chest-feathers, and they 
become smaller again towards the tail, which is of green-gold 
inset with turquoises. 

So far we have only described single birds, but from the 
point of view of design, those birds which form tremblers 
hovering over sprays are even more decorative. Incidentally, 
these coloured-gold sprays are very much rarer than the 
contemporary ones of diamonds, for in order to look light 
and mobile the gold was usually comparatively thin and 
fragile, which makes them particularly vulnerable. There- 
fore, so many pieces have been badly repaired, whilst others 
fell victims to the ever open maw of the melting pot. 

The small flower spray shown between the pair of birds on 
Fig. III is a charming example. The engraved leaves are of 
mingled yellow and green-gold and the outer edges of the 
flower petals are red-gold, which reflects the colour of the 
ruby set in the centre. Over it flutters a tiny two-colour 
gold-bird. It might cheer those readers who are daunted 
by the expensive prices of antiques to know that this spray 
was discovered by the author for £1—so black with tarnish 
that she took it to be silver! Realizing that a trembler was 
missing (there was an empty slot where it had been fixed) 
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EARLY XIXth CENTURY JEWELLERY 


she spent two exhausting hours searching through the shop’s 
jumbled stock until the bird came to light! The fact that 
it was gold only became apparent when the repairer cleaned 
it in preparation to restoring the bird on to his spring. 

The pair of delicate gold sprays with their green and 
yellow-gold oakleaves, and their brownish-gold stems may 
have started their lives as hair ornaments. Being nearly 44 
inches in length with incredibly fine twig ends, it is amazing 
that they have survived for about 120 years. Each branch 
has a two-coloured gold bird, studied with turquoise, quiver- 
ing over it, and apparently chasing a tiny green and yellow- 
gold butterfly bobbing enticingly on its spring (Fig. VI). 
They were purchased fitted in a red heart-shaped case with 
Hancock Burbrook & Co. Ltd. 37 Conduit Street, Bond 
Street, London, W. on the lid. It is undoubtedly an old 
case but as there is a possibility of the sprays having been 
converted one cannot be certain that this firm was the original 
vendor. 

Though designs for flower sprays were published by Pouget 
and L. Cruyceu in Paris in 1770, yet the big spray on Fig. 
V was probably made at the very beginning of the XIXth 
century. For sheer beauty it has no peer, with its miracu- 
lously fine veining on the pansy petals all striped in different 
hues of gold. The forget-me-not flowers in yellow-gold 
have little green-gold buds and twin shaded leaves. It is 
an exquisitely balanced design with a small rosebud on top, 
and realistically veined leaves in the middle. The large bud 
is the more spectacular, with its large rose-cut diamonds 
sparkling between the moss-rose fronds, and the leaves 
below are of brown-gold so as to appear half withered. A 
huge peacock butterfly with realistic wing markings set with 
diamonds hovers over the bouquet. The muted shades of 
the gold give it the appearance of a pretty hedgerow, with 
greater realism than could be achieved by the flamboyant 
colours of enamels and the flash of gems. These sprays 
recall to mind Prescott’s descriptions of the fabulous gardens 
of the Incas with their gold and silver Indian corn and 
flowers. 


The forget-me-not motif was occasionally used in Renais- 
sance times but became especially popular in the early XI Xth 
century. A graceful spray of these flowers in two-colour 
gold is shown on Fig. VII. The silver hand (wearing two 
ruby rings) has a two-coloured gold ‘slashed’ and ‘scalloped’ 
cuff which opens, and was presumably used as a vinaigrette. 
There is a bunch of harebells and forget-me-nots held be- 
tween the finger tips (Fig. XII). 

Fig. VIII shows six charms. The poodle in three-colour 
gold with ruby eyes, turquoise collar, and amethyst set base 
has a vinaigrette at the back. This has a glass cover, with a 
gold hinged grille inside, embossed and fretted out with a 
design of trophies within a swag surround. This piece, 
which is presumably French, was probably made in about 
1830. The ‘purse’ in the centre which opens to reveal a 
miniature locket-frame is English and has applied coloured- 
gold leaves and flowers against a stippled background in the 
Louis XV style. The more elaborate purse on the right ap- 
pears to be by the same maker, and is carried out in quatre- 
coulour goldwork with a locket frame behind. The butterfly 
is the most intriguing piece because both wings lift up to 
reveal the minutest of containers, and the left one has “Tu 
M’as Fixé” written inside the lid. Both wings have the No. 
VII engraved on their undersides (rather in the same way as 
the purse illustrated in the vertu article). It also appears 
to have an indistinct Paris release mark. As if not satisfied 
with the ingenious wing openings alone, the maker has de- 
signed the underneath of the butterfly to incorporate a tiny 


Fig. IX. Scottish seed pearl suite. The flower of the top spray 
is a trembler. 


vinaigrette grille door, with shallow container. The restrained 
design, coupled with good quality workmanship, make the 
round locket typical of the Regency period. Lastly the lock, 
with its false keyhole (it has an ordinary snap-catch above) 
must have come from a mid-XIXth century bracelet. 
Some enchantingly pretty jewellery was made from Scot- 
tish freshwater pearls which were very popular from 1800- 
1850. They came from the rivers Tay and Spey and were 
sold by many Scottish jewellers including Mackay and 
Chisolm of 67 Princes Street, Edinburgh. They proved so 
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popular, that when in 1848, John Ruskin, who was on his 
honeymoon, called on Peter McAlpine who was famed for 
his cairngorms and Scottish pearls, he found his entire 
stock sold out. This explains why the demands of fashion 
caused supplementary seedpearls to be imported from China 
and Madras. 

Though this type of jewellery is terribly fragile, the one 


Fig. XI. Gold and enamel lyre pendant. Swiss, c. 1810. 
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Fig. X. Five coral brooches. C. 1820-50. 


shown on Fig. IX has survived in mint condition, partly 
because it is still kept in its original case. But the chief 
reason for its excellent state of preservation is the sensible 
design of its links, which interlock and therefore do not rely 
on the strength of the stringing alone. This type of jewellery 
invariably has its basic design cut out of sheet mother-of- 
pearl, which is drilled where necessary, and then overstrung 
with seed pearls threaded on white horsehair. Several layers 
of this shaped mother-of-pearl form the design, and the 
elaborate brooch illustrated here, for instance, has no less than 
five layers—the top one being further ornamented with large 
pearls. As these large pearls are of commercial value they 
have often been ruthlessly cut off. 

The Classical Revival, which began during the last quarter 
of the XVIIIth century was still felt during the first two 
decades of the XIXth century. 

Napoleon I commissioned several cameos from Bernardo 
Pistrucci (who came to England in the XIXth century and 
became engraver to the Royal Mint and designed the Group 
ef St. George and the dragon for sovereigns). Cameos were 
destined to ornament large haircombs, tiaras, and ‘tours de 
téte’ or frontlets. The latter were worn on the upper part 
of the forehead in the classic style as may be seen in David’s 
enormous picture of the crowning of Napoleon I in the 
Louvre. Large matching belts, often of classical key pat- 
tern design, and inset with cameos were worn above the 
waist. 

Perotti Graveur de Lave (carver of lava cameos) of Rue 
L. Lucie No. 88, Naples made some beautiful pieces in the 
classical style. 

Corals were also imported in great quantities from Naples 
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Fig. XII. Berlin ironwork jewellery. 


and from Sicily as well as having been carved by Italian 
workmen living in England. The vast variety of designs 
carried out in corals can be surmised from the examples 
shown on Fig. X. The ‘putti with lion and grapes’ was a 
popular motif between 1790-1820. The ‘woman (and child)’, 
which resembles a ship’s figure-head amongst acanthus scroll- 
ing, dates from about 1830 though it is the type of carving 
that some dealers call ‘renaissance’. The winged cherub is 
typically Italian though not unlike some of Murillo’s angels. 
The goat is somewhat reminiscent of Regency furniture 
fittings, and the exquisite mermaid was probably intended 
as a show piece for the 1851 exhibition by some firm such 
as Paravagua and Casella of 3 Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, 
who are listed as importers and manufacturers, and advertise 
their wares thus in the catalogue—“Branch of Natural Rough 
Coral, of great size and value, Carvings, bracelet, necklaces, 
and cameos, in coral’. 

The rare lyre-shaped pendant on Fig. XI with its fine 
repousse-gold classical scene in the centre, and blue enamel 
decoration, was made between 1800 and 1820, and closely 
resembles the decoration on many Swiss music-boxes made at 
this time. 

The black lacelike jewellery illustrated on Fig. XII is 
known as Berlin Ironwork because the first foundry to 
specialize in the manufacture was opened in Berlin in 1804. 
Prussian iron was specially suited to the casting of these 
delicate designs in sand moulds, because of its greater purity 
and malleability. The black surface must have been due to 
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some pickling process similar to that used by the Japanese 
metal workers. In 1813 the King of Prussia established 
the ‘order of the iron cross’ thus giving iron jewellery an aura 
of patriotism. And the citizens who could be induced to 
sacrifice their gold and silver during the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns were given rings in exchange. These were inscribed 
“Gold Gab ich fiir Eisen” (I gave gold for iron). 

Later on, iron jewellery became so fashionable that it was 
made in France and also in this country, and Gothic designs 
in the style of Augustus Pugin were still being made in the 
mid-XIXth century. The examples illustrated appear to 
have been made by different manufacturers. The top brace- 
let, with its classical motifs ‘after the antique’, resembles 
bronze plaquettes. The necklace and earrings shown to the 
left, with their grape, honeysuckle and ‘rose-window’ designs, 
are the most typical examples. The necklace on the right, 
though, is made of black filigree wire surrounding highly 
burnished steel mounts, which, with their sunken surface 
designs, bear a superficial resemblance to Nuremburg 
chalices of the Renaissance. That frugality, however, was 
not the sole purpose for the production of iron jewellery, can 
be seen from the bracelet clasp ornamented with three 
classical heads, which is set in fine gold. 
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ARKHANGELSKOE 


A Russian XVIIIth Century Palace 


HE mid-XXth century has discovered the XVIIIth 
century. Today Tiepolo and Fragonard are the spoilt 
darlings of the collectors, while exhibitions like the one held 
in Munich last year are helping to disseminate a love of the 
Rococo. Particular countries have long appreciated their 
own masterpieces of the period: but the XVIIIth century 


Fig. II. The Facade. 


Fig. I. ARKHANGELSKOE. 


By TERENCE MULLALY 


The Garden Front. 


painting, architecture, sculpture and many of the minor arts 
of the day in Germany, France, Italy, England and central 
Europe are now becoming a part of the general European 
heritage. Yet the XVIIIth and early XIXth century palaces 
of Russia, and their contents, remain comparatively little 
known in the west. The loss is ours, for certain of them 
are among the most perfect manifestations of the spirit of the 
time. 

Outside Russia knowledge of these buildings is almost 
entirely limited to those in and around St. Petersburg ; that 
is to the Winter Palace, to Peterhof and Tsarskoe Selo and 
a few others, the work of Italians such as Rastrelli, Tressini 
and Quarenghi. Yet some of their Russian pupils like S. I. 
Chevakinski and other Russians, for instance Ivan Yegoro- 
vich Starov, Andrei Nikiforovitch Voronikhin and Vasili 
Ivanovitch Bazhenov, were brilliant architects. But it is not 
necessarily the great palaces that are the most satisfying. 
Indeed at Arkhangelskoe Russia has one of the most perfect 
of more modest XVIIIth century country houses. 

Arkhangelskoe is only 27 km. from Moscow. One drives 
out through the drab suburbs, past the grey factories behind 
high walls, to the palace in the woods. Nothing could be 
further removed from the semi-Oriental splendour of the 
centre of the city, with the glittering domes of the Kremlin 
and the fantastic elaboration of the cathedral of St. Basil 
vying with the central building of the University and the 
other new skyscrapers. 


The conception of the palace seems to have been due to 
Giacomo Quarenghi (1744-1817), better known as the archi- 
tect of the Hermitage and of the English Palace at Peterhof. 
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ARKHANGELSKOE 


Fig. V. The Study. Fig. VI. The Pavilion. 


Fig. VIII. The Garden. 


Fig. III. The Entrance Hall. Fig. IV. The Dining Room. : 
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Fig. VII. The Courtyard. PC 
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Fig. IX. Fountain on the Terrace. 


Nevertheless its execution was apparently left to his Russian 
pupils. It was built for one of the Counts Galitsyn, who in 
turn sold it to Prince Yusupov. 

Entry is through a high archway, on both sides of which 
there is a portico supported by plain columns. The details 
of the capitals and entablature are reduced to the minimum 
and the whole balances the double colonnade that links with 
the body of the palace. The latter is of two storeys and its 
lines are simple to the point of austerity. The facade is 
broken by a high portico, behind which rises a circular tower. 


Fig. X. Statuary on the Terrace. Fig. XI. The Park. 
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ARKHANGELSKOE 


Fig. XII. View from the Terrace. 


The details are again of the simplest, the proportions ex- 
quisitely adjusted and the fenestration as faultless as it is 
uncomplicated. 

The palace now serves as a museum and has been laid out 
to recall the graces of pre-Revolutionary Russia. Much of 
the interior is as flamboyant as the exterior is restrained. For 
mock Egyptian columns and wall decoration compete for our 
attention with glistening marble nymphs, porcelain and 
candelabra, eccentric furniture and gracious portraits. 

Everything is kept in immaculate condition. Indeed, the 
floors are so highly polished that the visitor must cover his 
shoes with unwieldy felt over-slippers ; the air of unreality 
pervading the place is increased by the stolid Russian sight- 
seers and the Red Army soldiers slithering on the parquet. 
As with all museums and historic monuments in Russia 
Arkhangelskoe is well patronised and one is impressed by 
the gravity of the many Russians who follow the guides 
through the palace. That so much attention should be 
lavished upon this reminder of the old Russia is a striking 
sign of the way in which the historic consciousness is fostered 
in the Soviet Union. Yet Arkhangelskoe is much more than 
a museum—it is full of a sense of grace uniting with the 
sybaritical and one cannot help wondering what the men and 
women who lived through the Revolution, the Civil War and 
the years of hardship while the new Russia was emerging, 
then to suffer the terrors of the last war, feel as they walk 
through a building utterly remote from the realities of modern 
Russia. 

Many of the pictures are decorative rather than particularly 
good. Nevertheless there are two enormous and superb 
Tiepolos, “The Feast of Cleopatra” and “The Meeting of 
Anthony and Cleopatra”. The latter is dated 1747 and both 
are related to “The Banquet of Cleopatra”, which was sold 
by the Hermitage in 1932, is now in Melbourne and was seen 
in London in the Royal Academy’s 1954-55 exhibition of 
XVIIIth century painting. Other pictures include an im- 


pressive portrait of Prince Boris Yusupov by Gros, four 
Hubert Roberts and portraits by van Dyck, Pompeo Batoni, 
Roslin and Vigée Lebrun. 

More rewarding, in part because it is so perfectly in keep- 
ing with the atmosphere of Arkhangelskoe is a comparatively 
small room full of Rotaris. Pietro Rotari was born in Verona 
in 1707 and died in St. Petersburg in 1762, having spent 
the last six years of his life in Russia. At Peterhof, near St. 
Petersburg, he painted the Gallery of the Graces with 300 
portraits of the beauties of Elizabeth’s court. At Arkhangel- 
skoe there are 27 very lovely portraits by him. Rotari had 
the ability to produce heads that have all the appeal of those 
by Rosalba Carriera with a much more workmanlike technique 
and a feeling for colour that avoids the sentimental and has 
a depth lacking in the work of so many of his contemporaries. 

The room containing the portraits by him looks out on to 
a terrace with a balustrade upon which are human and animal 
figures. From it steps lead to another terrace, with flower- 
beds and a group of amorini, one of which supports a small 
basin with a miniature fountain. From here we look down 
a broad vista of grass to a further terrace and beyond to 
open country. On each side shady avenues and walks, flanked 
by statuary, cut through the woods. Along them wander the 
patients who are housed in the various sanatoria in the 
grounds. 

To each side of the furthest terrace are other pavilions, 
themselves of classic proportions. It is elegant and ordered 
—the very epitome of the XVIIIth century, but not without 
a suggestion of decadence. Then we come to the distant 
view. No contrast could be more complete. The ground 


drops down to the river, its other bank thickly wooded. 
The gilded dome of a little wooden church rises above the 
forest and beyond the gently undulating countryside stretches 
away until the skyline is broken by trees. It is the Russian 
countryside that Levitan painted with such feeling. Above 
all it is the mother Russia of Tolstoy and Pasternak. 
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ARTISTS— VI 


By GEOFFREY GODDEN 


Fig. I. Minton pate-sur-pate plaque. 


The Triumph of Cupid, by Solon. c. 1891. Length 16 ins. 


Hove Museum. 


“THE work of Marc Louis Solon needs no introduction, his 
name is for ever linked with the attractive style of ceramic 
decoration known as pate-sur- pate. 

Solon was born in 1835. His early training was in Paris 
and at the Sévres factory where he carried out experiments in the 
pate-sur-pate style of decoration. In 1870 Solon came to 
England and was engaged by Mintons. The Minton stained 
Parian body made a perfect medium and ground for the pains- 
taking process involved—the semi-translucent white slip being 
slowly built up in thin washes over the dark ground colour 


Fig. II. Minton Vase, decorated in pate-sur-pate technique 
by Solon. c. 1895. 
Messrs. Thomas Goode & Co. 


until the required graduation of colour was obtained. One 
fine example took seven months to complete. 

A ‘Pottery Gazette’ reporter writing in 1886 gives us an 
interesting contemporary account of Solon’s mode of work— 
‘M. Solon having previously made his design, stands before a 
vase, and with a pencil puts on the thick white paste he em- 
ploys. The beautiful effects produced are due to the varying 
thickness of the china slip. For delicate diaphanous draperies 
it is reduced to extreme tenuity. For the bolder modelling of 
the figure it grows thicker and thicker until it becomes as 
opaque as its dainty quality permits. Laid on with a brush, 
the slip is capable of subsequent manipulation by modelling 

(Continued on page 91) 


Fig. III. M. L. Solon at home—No. 1 The Villas, 
Stoke-on-Trent. A series of sgraffito plaques are mounted 


round the fireplace. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


COUNT ZINZENDORF AT CHELSEA 
N interesting paragraph appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1828 (Part II, pages 589-90) : 

“In the year 1750 Count Zinzendorf formed an intention of 
establishing a settlement at Chelsea, and hired a plot of ground 
to erect a large building for the reception of 300 Moravian 
families to carry on a manufactory ; and at the same time he 
purchased the Duke of Ancaster’s old mansion, called Lindsey 
House, and also purchased of Sir Hans Sloane a piece of land, 
part of the gardens of Beaufort House, for a burial-ground, 
together with the stables belonging to that old mansion ; and 
also a slip of ground as a carriageway from the stables, which 
they intended to make their chapel to Lindsey House. He also 
took a long lease of ninety-nine years from Sir Hans Sloane of 
most of the remaining site of Beaufort House. The chapel 
was fitted up, but the settlement, which was to be called Sharon, 
failed ; Lindsey House was, however, inhabited by some of 
the society. Count Zinzendorf himself lived there, and pre- 
sided over the community as long as he dwelt in England.” 

The anonymous correspondent continued: “The Brethren 
inhabiting this house consisted mostly of Germans and mis- 
sionaries, for whose use, indeed, the Count principally intended 
the establishment, that they might make it a sort of caravansera 
or resting-place when they arrived in this country, in passing 
to or from their various missionary establishments in the British 
dominions.” 

The Moravian brethren came originally from _ eastern 
Bohemia, but by the early XVIIIth century persecution had 
driven them to take refuge in Germany. There, they received 
the permission of Count Zinzendorf to settle on his estate in 
Saxony and build the town of Herrnhut ; whence some of their 
number came to England. The leader of the community in 
this country was James Hutton, in whose Memoirs by Daniel 
Benham (published in 1856) was printed a further mention of 
the above events. 

Benham wrote: 

“In 1750 this house (Lindsey House), subsequently well 
known from important events in the history of the Brethren, 
formerly the property of the ducal family of Ancaster, with 
the adjoining Beaufort grounds, was offered for public sale. 
The Count inspected the locality (on the banks of the Thames 
a few miles above London Bridge), and on the 20th of April 
at once formed his plans. On the 28th of June, the contract 
was drawn up with Sir Hans Sloane ; and, in order to obviate 
the legal difficulties with regard to the right of property for 
foreigners, the mansion and ground were taken on lease for 
ninety-nine years on payment of £750. 

Upon the return of the Count from Germany in 1751, he, 
aided by Gersdorff and Cossart, inspected the premises, with 
the view of turning the old mansion into a congregation-house, 
of fitting up a chapel, and of laying out a burial ground, and 
gardens, and a terrace towards the river. The estimate was 
given from £7,000 to £7,500 ; but by much too low, for nearly 
£11,250 were laid out upon the premises, without any intention 
of making a display of greatness—and Hutton remarked on 
this house, at the Synod of 1769, that during the critical time 
of their financial embarassments, it helped to preserve the 
public credit of the Brethren.” 

Benham continued by stating that, in 1753 “early in April 
the whole establishment, which included Hutton and his wife 
as part of the household of the Count, removed into their new 
dwelling.” 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that there was an active 
colony of Englishmen and foreigners at Lindsey House from 
the year 1753 onwards. Most of the foreigners came from 
Saxony, of which the capital, Dresden, lies at no great distance 
from Herrnhut, and one may wonder at what influence they 
may have had on the Chelsea china works, situated not very far 
away, in Lawrence Street. The Moravians were far from in- 
sensitive to art; their headquarters, as we have seen, was 
altered and decorated in an expensive manner, and it is known 
that it housed a large number of oil-paintings. A list of the 
latter, together with reproductions of contemporary drawings 
of the exterior and the interior and a record of subsequent 
residents is to be found in Peter Kroyer’s The Story of 
Lindsey House Chelsea (1956), and there is a contemporary 
account of the mansion and its occupants in Londres, by P. J. 
Grosley (Lausanne, 1770). Grosley, a Frenchman, had visited 
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HYACINTHE RIGAUD. Nicholaus Ludwig, Graf von Zinzendorf 
und Pottendorf (1700-60). 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


London in 1765; his book was translated into English by 
Thomas Nugent and published in London in 1772. 

No information has come to light, so far, to prove a positive 
connection between Lindsey House and the Chelsea works, but 
it wouid be surprising if none existed. The years during which 
the Moravians were settling into their English home were those 
when the china manufactory was attaining its greatest heights ; 
when the Red Anchor mark was being applied to productions 
that closely imitated, and sometimes rivalled, those of Meissen. 
The records of the Moravian Brethren are mostly at Herrnhut, 
well within the Iron Curtain and difficult of access, and they 
may well contain evidence of, say, an ex-Meissen potter or 
painter having been among their number. 


GEOFFREY WILLS. 


VICTORIAN CERAMIC ARTISTS — VI 
(Continued from page 90) 

tools, but in its essence, M. Solon’s work is painting with china 

paste on other paste’. 

A student writing in 1876, six years after Solon’s arrival 
in this country makes the following interesting comments— 
‘Solon’s work is now much sought after and is gradually rising 
in price, indeed so much that I do not think I am alone in 
the belief that, great ceramic artist though he be, the prices 
his pieces now fetch are somewhat beyond their intrinsic value. 
I saw at Messrs. Daniell’s, Wigmore Street and Messrs. Phillips 
& Pearce’s and Messrs. Goode’s some large vases ornamented 
by Solon, which were very handsome, the price ranging about 
£200 the pair—Of all ceramic artists now living in England, 
his reputation stands perhaps the highest. His work is signed 
either with his name or a monogram’, 

So successful were these pate-sur-pate pieces that Solon 
trained apprentices to work in this style, the most famous of 
which is Alboine Birks. Various other manufacturers, both in 
this country and on the Continent also produced pate-sur-pate 
pieces. Solon also decorated tiles in the Sgraffito technique. 
Examples of these can be seen in the photograph of Solon 
reading in his home at Stoke-on-Trent. 

Solon retired from Mintons in 1904 but continued to 
complete plaques until his death in 1913. 
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Fig. I. CAMBIASO. Venus and Cupid. (Fig. 338). 
Art Institute, Chicago. 


* William Suida and B. Suida Manning. 
Cosa Editrice Ceschia, 1958. 
LTHOUGH Cambiaso was a celebrated artist during 
his lifetime and in the two following centuries, in the 
X1Xth century he was known only for his many drawings. 
The immense output of his own drawings and those inspired 
by or copied after him, which are to be found in the print- 
rooms of every country and for ever circulate between col- 


Luca Cambiaso, Milan, 


lectors and dealers, made his name familiar while even the 
eyes of art historians used to glide without interest or dis- 
crimination over his many pictures in Italian galleries, and 
especially in Spain. As a result of this surprising indifference 
there has not been a single monograph on him, nor any ex- 
tensive article since Soprani’s chapter in his Le Vite de Pittori 
published in Genoa in 1674. The neglect of Cambiaso’s 
art was remedied when in 1951 the director of the Municipal 
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LUCA CAMBIASO 


Fig. II. CamBiaso. The Nativity. (Fig. 214). 
Pinacoteca, Bologna. 


Art Collections in Genoa, Dott. Caterina Marcenaro, ar- 
ranged a remarkable exhibition showing only two paintings 
by Cambiaso, together with large photographs of pictures by 
Georges de La Tour and Caravaggio. It was suddenly 
realised that Cambiaso was an originator and had influenced 
many painters, including two who are now considered as 
among the greatest and most original of all. This was a 
gratifying moment for William Suida who had been interested 
in the artist for nearly fifty years, and whose book on Genoa 
came out in 1906. The way was now clear for the present 
monumental study* carried out by him and a scholar of a 
younger generation, his daughter Bertina Suida Manning. 

Luca Cambiaso lived from 1527 to 1585 ; his art was thus 
purely of the Cinquecento and contemporary with that of 
Tintoretto—a fact often forgotten through the inclination, 
in so far as he was thought of at all, to link him with the 
artists of the early Seicento. Brought up in Genoa —a 
centre with no style of its own, where mixed influences from 
Rome, Florence and Venice were to be felt — he developed 
very young as an independent artist. It is related in the 
literature that he painted frescoes in his sixteenth year, and 
that visiting artists prophesied he would grow into a second 
Michelangelo. From this time on he was usually engaged in 
important work in his native country, and there is only one 
journey in Italy recorded—through Florence to Rome in 
1575 when as a widower he wanted a dispensation from the 
pope to marry his sister-in-law. In 1585 he died in Spain after 
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Fig. III. Campiaso. The Nativity. (Fig. 215). 
Manning Collection, New York. 


having painted the vault in the Escorial for Philip II. He 
left an enormous output for his not very long life and he 
must have worked with great speed, like the later Luca, 
called “Fa Presto”. 

A great part of his work shows the style which has some- 
times been called eclectic and vaguely identified with the 
Carracci and other decorators of the half century between 
1575 to 1625. Of this type of work should be mentioned 
the frescoes in the Palazzo della Prefettura (Figs. 2 to 12), 
some early altarpieces, partly in collaboration with his father 
(Figs. 16-19); and the “Parnassus” in the Palazzo Pessagno, 
a ceiling reminiscent of Perino del Vaga, but freer and more 
concentrated in composition. A few of his inspired draw- 
ings for this painting are also reproduced (Figs. 66 to 70). 
The altarpiece with St. Benedict in S. Lorenzo, the “Rape 
of the Sabine Women” in the Salone of the Villa Imperiale 
and another part of this ceiling do not show much personal 
style but are very good in quality. To them may be added 
drawings in Cambiaso’s best and most personal manner 
which are unmistakably his own work. The two frescoes 
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Fig. IV. CAmMBIASO. The Nativity. (Fig. 216). 
Manning Collection, New York. 


with the “Marriage of the Virgin” and the “Presentation in 
the Temple” in S. Lorenzo are more reminiscent of Venetian 


painting, although we find Cambiaso’s character developing 


in the details. All these works are good representatives of 
the art of the period, but they are not those of an innovator, 
as Cambiaso must now be considered. 

“The Nativity” in the Brera (Fig. 28) is an early work, 


Fig. VI. CamBraAso. Esther before Ahasuerus. 
Manning Collection, New York. 


Fig. V. CAMBIASO. Christ before Caiphas. (Fig. 416). 
Palazzo Bianco, Genoa. 


executed shortly after 1550. Here we have one of those 
painted miracles where light exists by itself, enfolding the 
figures within its radius, cloaking the backs of them where 
they vanish into the space behind, binding them together in 
the most intense concentration, and focussing the whole 
design upon the centre of their devotion, the Holy Child. 
The use of light and darkness in this way was something new, 
an invention of Cambiaso which transferred into the ripe art 
of the High Renaissance what Piero della Francesca and 
Bramantino had begun in an earlier period and which was 
later the glory of Georges de La Tour’s composition and 
technique. This “Nativity” was probably Cambiaso’s first 
picture in the new style but there were many to follow. There 
is the “Adoration of the Shepherds” (Fig. 205), the beautiful 
“Nativity” (Fig. 206) and the “Virgin with the Candle” 
(Fig. 208), one of the pictures which makes it more than 
probable, as Marcenaro supposes, that La Tour had been in 
Genoa before 1615 (Introduction to the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition Luca Cambiaso, Genoa 1956). To these may be 
added the “Nativity” in Bologna (Fig. 214) and the two 
paintings in the Manning collection, New York (Figs. 215, 
216), the sketchy representation of “St. Joseph’s Workshop” 
with the Virgin descending the stairs in Wilton House, for 
which there is an enchanting drawing at Chatsworth (Figs. 
221, 220), the “Holy Family with S. Anne” (Fig. 224), the 
worldly-looking representation of the “Engagement between 
the Sts. Cecilia and Valeriano” (Fig. 261) and the “Venus 
and Cupid” (Fig. 338) which shows that Simon Vouet was 
strongly influenced by Cambiaso (cf. Vouet’s “Cupid and 
Psyche” in the museum of Lyons). “Eros and Psyche” (Fig. 
341) again shows the connection with La Tour; “Christ 
before Caiphas” (Fig. 416) reminds us of Caravaggio, upon 
whom the influence of Cambiaso is proved by the use of 
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Fig. VII. Campraso. Shepherd Resting. Drawing. 
Uffizi, Florence. 


the recumbent figure in the foreground of Cambiaso’s 
“Martyrdom of St. George” for his “St. Paul” in S. Maria 
del Popolo in Rome. It seems important too, to draw the 
attention to Guido Reni’s magnificent “Adoration of the 
Shepherds” (from the Liechtenstein Collection, now in the 
National Gallery, London) which betrays Cambiaso’s influ- 
ence in the modelling of the figures, as well as in details of 
the draperies, and in the way the background figures are 
formed out of light, drawn with white strokes of the brush. 
Furthermore, the fact that Guido made etchings after Cam- 
biaso is additional evidence of the connection between them. 

A study of the many excellent reproductions of drawings 
provides fewer surprises. One has seen them in great 
numbers, and in widely varying degrees of quality, with oc- 
casionally an identical repetition of the same drawing. It 
has been generally understood that only the best were by 
Cambiaso himself, the others being imitations or copies 
produced in answer to the demand for his drawings which 
existed already in his lifetime and which persists to this day. 
His original drawings are manifold enough ; there are single 
figures or compositions in rounded forms, firmly executed 
in boldly finished lines ; others are very quickly sketched, 
giving only a rough idea of the subject, mostly in longish, 
energetically drawn strokes. Then there are the figure 
studies and compositions which are the most “modern” in 
style and the most sought after today—the so-called 
“cubistic” drawings. But we agree with the authors in refus- 
ing to equate the Cubism of the XXth century with 
Cambiaso’s constructions, which were based on the canon of the 
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Fig. VIII. Campiaso. Group of Figures. Drawing. 
Uffizi, Florence. 


Renaissance deriving from the studies of Leonardo and Diirer. 

We cannot be grateful enough for the discriminating dili- 
gence which produced this book. The chapters on Cambiaso’s 
life and work, the index of literature, the catalogue and the 
459 reproductions provide a clear and well documented ac- 
count of an artistic personality who has hitherto been little 
more than a familiar name. 


WESTMINSTER RUBENS 


At their meeting on October 8th the Trustees of the National 
Gallery accepted the offer of an anonymous private collector to 
lend for exhibition “The Adoration of the Kings” by Rubens 
acquired by him at the sale of the Duke of Westminster’s 
pictures on June 24th. 

The picture was bought at the sale by Mr. Leonard Koetser, 
who has conducted all the negotiations for the loan. Mr. 
Koetser has informed the Trustees that the picture is in fact 
the property of a private collector who wishes to remain 
anonymous and has no intention of selling it. The loan is to 
be for a minimum of two years. 

The picture will be hung in Room VII, the great Room 
containing all the pictures by Rubens, van Dyck and Jordaens ; 
but arrangements for the transfer from Fulham have not yet 
been made. 

Rubens’ “Adoration” (panel, 129 ins. high x 97 ins. wide) 
was painted about 1633. It was presented by Anna van 
Zeverdonck to the Convent of the Dames Blanches at Louvain. 
After the suppression of the Convent, the picture was brought 
to England towards the end of the XVIIIth century. In 1806 
it was in the sale of Lord Lansdowne, where it was bought 
by Lord Grosvenor. It has been in the collection of his 
descendants, the Dukes of Westminster, ever since. 

A sketch for the picture is in the Wallace Collection. 
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FROM the 22nd October until early in December the 

Marlborough Gallery is holding an exhibition under the 
title ‘Art in Revolt; Germany 1905-25’, which is probably 
the most impressive of its kind ever to be held in this country. 


Fig. II. KIRCHNER. Red Dancers. c. 1912. 37% x 3734 ins. 


KANDINSKY. Landscape with Riders. 
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c. 1908. 94 x 14 ins. 


As one would expect, the expressionists carry most of the 
big guns, but the title chosen is more accurate, since the 
exhibition includes others, like the surrealist Max Ernst and 
the school of Stuttgart under Willi Baumeister, who had 
nothing to do with expressionism. 


However, as a term to characterise German painting, and 
that not only in the present century, expressionism comes 
most readily to mind. From Griinwald and Baldung to 
Kandinsky and Kirchner there is to be found the same touch 
of hysteria, the same distortion of line and colour in the 
interests of expressiveness. Yet it is by no means exclusively 
a German or even a Nordic style. In the decade 1905-15 
the explosive qualities of the ‘die Briicke’ group in Dresden 
and Berlin and the ‘blaue Reiter’ artists in Munich had their 
counterparts in Paris with the ‘fauves’ (especially Derain and 
Vlaminck), and in Norway with Edvard Munch. Moreover, 
several of the leading exponents in Germany were not 
Germans (Klee, Kandinsky, Jawlensky, Feininger). The 
technical antecedents of the style may be traced to van Gogh, 
but his influence is not enough to explain why aartists all 
over Europe should suddenly have felt impelled to give 
themselves over to an orgy of emotionalism. Events, we are 
told, cast their shadows before them; and it certainly appears 
as though the expressionist painting of Germany and France 
before 1914 were a portent of the wrath to come. 

The pictures have been arranged in five sections. First, 
the artists of ‘die Briicke’ led by Kirchner and including 
Heckel and Emil Nolde; then the ‘blaue Reiter’ group, 
formed in 1911 by Kandinsky, Franz Marc and others, soon 
joined by Klee. Though of differing temperaments, their 
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Fig. III. Macxe. The Circus Ride 


avowed aims were the same—to revivify German art. Like- 
minded but outside either of these two groups are Max 
Beckmann and Kokoschka. On the other hand, Max Ernst 
who introduced Dadaism to Cologne in 1919, Kurt Schwitters, 
and Chagall, are outside the movement altogether; and the 
cool, detached abstraction of Willi Baumeister seems to 
belong to another world. 

All these artists are represented at their best, by works 
taken almost exclusively from private collections in Germany. 
Some we know—Klee, and Kandinsky certainly, though per- 
haps not in the vein of the little landscape (Fig. I) which 
still has about it a feeling of Russia. But the excellence 
of Kirchner (especially his overwhelming scarlet women, 
Fig. II) and of Macke may come as a surprise. They are an 
interesting contrast. Kirchner is all warmth and rhythm, 
portraying life exaggerated and over-large. Macke, for all 
his violent colour, is formally more austere, and had he lived 
might well have fallen under the spell of geometrical abstrac- 
tion. Yet another contrast is provided by the development 
of Kandinsky from the purely figurative to an abstraction 
in which there is no geometry at all. Expressionist painting 
covers a wide range, for unlike impressionism it is to be 
identified not with a technical method but with a mood of 
exasperated rebellion. 

It is all very exciting and rather disquieting. The note 
of hysteria sounds too loudly and unremittingly, so that in 
the end one feels inclined to creep away and take a deep 
draught of Poussin or Ben Nicholson. But the opportunity 
of seeing modern German painting at this level of quality 
is one that should not be missed. W.R.J. 


Fig. IV. Kiet. The Bud. Dated 1920. 204 x 163 ins. 


GERMAN EXPRESSIONISTS 


r. Dated 1913. 32x 42 ins. 
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Fig. I. Stabilité Totale, 1955. 


AKE a piece of thickish wire and make with it a loose, 

asymmetrical structure upon a central axis; then mount 

“ Se it on a base and by means of an electric motor set it spinning 

on at a high speed. This is Tinguely’s ‘Constante’ (Fig. II), 

here shown in operation, although a photograph can give 

little idea of this kind of mobile pattern making in which 

the dull and all too tangible raw material of the object is 

transformed by the speed of its movement. Just as the pro- 

peller of an aircraft changes, as its revolutions grow faster, 

from a propeller to a circular blur, so Tinguely’s bit of twisted 
wire becomes a pattern of fascinating complexity. 


Or again, design a composition in the manner of a collage, 
but instead of sticking it down on a board, mount the separate 
parts upon short spindles and set them in motion at varying 
speeds. This is what Tingueley has done in his ‘Stabilité 
Totale’ (Fig. I) and ‘Fixation Constante’ (Fig. III). The 
most publicised of his works are the drawing machines, or 
as he calls them ‘metamatic sculpture’ (Tinguely’s terminology 
is of an impenetrable obscurity). Here we have in effect an 
exceptionally animated ‘mobile’ which not only moves but 
does something. Set it in motion and an arm of the contri- 
vance will produce upon a sheet of paper a drawing— 
abstract, of course, but no worse than others of its kind. 


There can be no doubt at all that in these works Tinguely 
has provided us with some exceptionally diverting toys. They 
have wit, ingenuity, and a kind of whimsical joyousness. But, 
it is necessary to ask, is there anything more to it than that ? 
Can they really be called works of art ? Or are they just 

Fig. II. Constante, 1957. another manifestation of the craze for novelty with which 
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Fig. III. Fixation Constante, 1957. 


contemporary art is gravely, perhaps mortally, afflicted ? 
It is difficult to answer with any exactness ; the ideas are 
new ; there is more to them than clever gadgetry ; and the 
objects are so enjoyable that it seems churlish to be solemn 
about them. Moreover, such reservations as one might have 
would apply with equal force to others whose merits it is 
now heresy to question. Tinguely, for example, seems to me 
at least as interesting an artist as Paul Klee, whose engaging 
doodles afford a graphic parallel to his animated sculpture. 
To speak of either in a high-flown art jargon does them no 


service and tends only to obscure their genuinely child-like 
playfulness. Some of us will be content to play ; others, 
made of sterner stuff, who like to go into the possib!e inter- 
relation of form and movement, or the psychology of spec- 
tator-participation, may find that Tinguely has given them 
something to think about. 

An exhibition of Tinguely’s works, including several ‘draw- 
ing machines’ is on view at the Kaplan Gallery until 31st 
October. 

W.RJ. 
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Fig. I. Jaime Muxart. Bodegon. 72 x 64 cms. 


Fig. II. RAMON Liovet. Sinfonia. 61 x 50 cms. 


HE success of contemporary Spanish Painting at a 
recent Venice Biennale has turned our eyes with a 
new interest to the Peninsula. Inevitably, one is tempted 
to say, much of this work was in the vein of abstraction 
which knows no local idiom, and all the more readily can 
we welcome a group of eight Catalan artists who have the 
current exhibition at the O’Hana Gallery. Five of these 
are figurative artists. Three others are purely abstract and 
are content to call all their work “Compositions”: Francisco 
Todo, faintly reminiscent of Paul Klee in his mood of 
linear machine forms; Juan Vila~Casas, creating map-like 
reliefs by mixing his paint with concrete; and J. J. Tharrats 
who works pleasingly in a Tachiste style. None of their 
paintings are large, however, and they gain from the 
intimacy. 

Roque A. Riera Rojas, born in 1913 at Barcelona is the 
oldest of the group. His Bullfighters, Mannequin, and 
Clown are decorative without sacrifice of the solidity of 
the forms. We may think of Clavé; but once again the 
intimate scale and the quietude of the colour of these doll- 
like figures in their highly embroidered costumes render 
them individual. His world is one of marionettes. A 
Dragon was at ease there. The Frying Pan and Fish in 
over simplified forms did not succeed. 

Ramon Llovet, born in Barcelona in 1917, follows with 
a dreamy and poetic Surrealist note. Birds and music 
and withdrawn humans find a natural place in his pictures. 
If Symphony with a figure playing a tiny violin conjure 
Chagall to the mind it is unlikely that Chagall conjured 
them. The Star or The Novice depict moments of spiritual 
history which the artist has transformed to a formal pattern 
and the meaning is implied. The Pigeons showing the 
white birds spaced out against a dark background is one 


of his happiest essays. Fig. III. Jatme Muxart. Cabeza. 50 x 37 cms. 
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Fig. IV. BERNARDO SANJUAN. Bodegon. 72 x 93 cms. 


Miguel Ibarz, three years younger, also belongs to 
Barcelona. He is the most challenging of the eight, daring 
in colour, emphatic in design. His Figure—a dartplayer 
in a startling red jersey set against a blue background with 
a fiercely yellow dartboard—is the most striking of the 
works shown. His painting has the merit of solid con- 
struction alike in the structure of the figures or of the 
buildings in such a one as that titled Houses. 

Bernardo Sanjuan in his linear idiom, with a curious 
mannerism of looping a line vertically down the chin, 
achieves a faintly sinister quality. A Still Life had a 
rather brutal directness which gave it a certain power. 
James Muxart, the last of the group also contributes several 
studies of individual heads, simplified in the forms but 
without distortion, and some Still Lifes. 

Throughout the exhibition the style is that international 
one with which we are familiar rather than anything pro- 
nouncedly Spanish, but it is interesting to have this 
opportunity of seeing in London work by artists who have 
gained an amount of recognition not only in their own 
country but in other capital cities of Europe and in America. 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 74) 


Stubbs and the rest were allowed thereafter to let themselves 
go a little on the landscape ; and Stubbs own work of Viscount 
Bolingbroke’s hunter in a landscape of Lydiard Park is a 
masterpiece. A whole wall of three large paintings by John 
Ferneley, Senior a!so proves thrilling. With this and the 
other exhibition of sporting paintings at Leggatt’s London is 
rich in the vein. 


EVENTS AND COMING EVENTS 


Leonard Koetser’s autumn Exhibition of Old Masters is 
starting around the end of the month. A little study of a 
Peasant by Pieter Bruegel from the Liechtenstein Collection 
or an enormous “Extensive View of Brazil” by Frans Post 
mark the bounds of Netherlandish art with some splendid 
works between. The XVIIIth century Italian is well repre- 
sented, not least by a fine work by Pellegrini, whose drawings 
now on show in a resplendent exhibition at Venice have 
brought him back to a foremost place. 

The critic’s Choice at Tooth’s this year has been made by 
Terence Mullaly. As one would expect the names announced, 
headed by Stanley Spencer, lean over to the figurative. The 
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Fig. V. MiGuer IBarz. Casas. 38 x 55 cms. 


Fig. VI. MiGue. IBarz. Figura. 100 x 81 cms. 


inclusion of Sidney Nolan, Ivon Hitchins, Roy de Maistre 
and Anthony Wishaw indicates a fairly catholic variety: 
an excellent quality in carrying out this challenging idea. 

The enterprising Nottingham Art Gallery has been first 
to pay tribute to the genius of Epstein by staging an Exhibi- 
tion of his work. They are fortunate in that their towns- 
fellow, Mr. Arnold F. Thompson has long been an ardent 
collector of. Epstein and has loaned generously from his pos- 
sessions, including the rare Self Portrait of 1920. The 
exhibition remains open until November 15th. 

A word of welcome to the John Whibley Gallery in George 
Street and to the first exhibition by Maurice Man, who has 
been exhibiting there a number of distinctive pictures chiefly 
figure studies in pastel made permanent and varnished by a 
process of his own which keeps the brilliance of the medium. 
Both the Gallery and the artist should be watched apprecia- 
tively by those who are looking for novelty and merit. 
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KIJNO AND CHAPOVAL AT THE GALERIE BENEZIT 


N Paris the summer vacation still continues. In the 
theatres the great successes of the summer are still play- 
ing for a few days more, and in the galleries one finds group 
exhibitions and accrochages. A few pictures at the Galerie 
Bénézit suffice to recreate the climate of the great days. La 
Verriére de Il’Atelier is a Tal-Coat of 1947. It is a large, 
composition, limpid and shimmering; its tones are clear and 
luminous, its nonchalance blue and green. Les Masque by 
Borés is an oil of 1930 full of airy charm. Lion 1950 is 
by Chapoval. This painter who was to die accidentally a 
few years later will one day take his rightful place in con- 
temporary abstract art—a privileged place like that of Roger 
de la Fresnaye who also died prematurely. Finally, we have 
Machico, a very beautiful, calm composition by Kijno. One 
sees here at their best the elements with which he works: 
simple forms, colours which are muted but marvellously 
melted in with adjoining colour tones, and an elementary 
but significant use of chiaroscuro-light serves to reveal by 
turns flat or round imbricated forms. I like in Kijno’s work 
that proximity of the forest, that light of undergrowth, that 
twilight, that implication of silence and of meditation allied 
to a masterful consciousness of painting. 


Fig. I. CHAPOVAL. Lion, 1950. 
Galerie Bénézit. 
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Fig. II. 


JAWLENSKY. Portrait, 1913. 
Redfern Gallery. 


JAWLENSKY AT THE GALERIE FRICKER 


Jawlensky was born in Russia in 1864. His family belonged 
to the nobility, and he was educated from the age of 13 on 
at the Cadet School in Moscow. But it was his Sunday 
visits to the Tretyakov Gallery which first oriented Jawlensky 
towards painting. Steeped in traditional Russian art, he 
then decided to study Western European art. In 1896 he 
went to Munich with a group of friends, all of whom desired 
training in Western schools. Seven years later, just after 
his first exhibition in Munich, he was invited by Lovis 
Corinth to exhibit with the Berlin Secession group. At this 
time Jawlensky painted largely still lives in an attempt to 
master colour and composition. Later, he sought out Hodler 
and Matisse, and under their inspiration his painting became 
Fauve in spirit. Indeed, his ultra-fauve colours were to 
distinguish him from the other painters of the Blue Rider 
group. Russian by birth, Jawlensky is generally thought of 
as a German expressionist. On the other hand, one must 
remember that German expressionism was to a large degree 
influenced by Russian painters. But Jawlensky remains 
Russian in the sense that for him creation is a spiritual affair. 
The picture is first of all a kind of spiritual reality, and not 
just an image or an esthetic arrangement of forms and colours. 
For the Russians, man is an earthly pilgrim in search of a 
far-off goal, and the road is more important than the goal. 
Jawlensky himself said about his painting: “I am not so 
much seeking new forms as a way of deepening, of growing 
in depth. I don’t want to extend myself in surface but in 
depth”. The human face was for Jawlensky the source of 
infinite variations of his ever more and more abstract pic- 
torial meditation. In the last years of his life, the faces are 
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Fig. III. TELLEM SCULPTURE. 
Hanover Gallery. 


the evocation of a smile, of a landscape, and very often of 
a kind of boat. And those iconic abstract heads succeed in 
situating for us Jawlensky’s remarks on painting: a mystery 
which goes beyond the intelligence. 


RICHIER AND HARTUNG AT THE MUSEE GRIMALDI, ANTIBES 


A few weeks before the death of Germaine Richier, the 
Musée Grimaldi at Antibes on the Riviera inaugurated a vast 
retrospective show of her works. At the same time they 
also opened a representative show of the works of the painter, 
Hans Hartung. The subsequent death of Germaine Richier 
suddenly conferred on the exhibition a quasi-definitive nature. 
The major part of her work is there, from the pre-war por- 
traits where the influence of Bourdelle is still manifest to 
the mature style which rendered her famous, and continuing 
to the plaster works which she exhibited at the Galerie 
Creuzevault last May and which demonstrate a return to 
the very highly loured polychromatic sculpture. The impor- 
tance of Germaine Richier lies not only in her work but also 
in the influence it had on an whole generation of sculptors, 
so well was she able to incarnate a moment of contemporary 
sensibility in her jagged approximations—barbarous, haunted 
—in which the defiled and the cast-out played their part 
in rendering the anguish and the nihilism so dear to the 
post-war period. But in the gardens of this beautiful museum 
these sculptures—La Feuille, Le Grain, L’Homme qui marche 
—placed upright on the little wall which dominates the sea 
seem quite suddenly anachronistic and solitary, and sadly 
bereft of the feeling of eternity that the sea and the horizon 
never fail to evoke at five o’clock on a summer afternoon. 
They seem to be as much at the mercy of time as certain 
theatrical movements preserved by the cinema and which 
seem to have lost all validity and grace. No doubt this is 
because these effigies created by the hand of Germaine Richier 
fall short of the summer in the same way as those nocturnal 


apparitions from the monstrous dreams of the lesser German 
romantic writers. 

The canvases and pastels of Hartung make up a beautiful 
stylistic exercise in contemporary abstract painting: in the 
drawings and the pastels more so than in the oils the graphic 
arabesques hint at all the imaginable variations that a sober 
spirit endowed with elegance could give to these uncoiled 
straight lines. He uses colour as an indication. But so 
much skill remains nevertheless disappointing and often quite 
vain beneath the perfect ordering of his mastery. 


FERNAND LEGER AT THE MuSs£E LEGER AT BIOT 


Biot is a charming little hill town between Antibes and 
Cagnes. Here where Léger had a studio during his lifetime, 
Mme. Fernand Léger has built a museum to house her 
private collection which is composed of the greater part of 
the works left by the painter at his death. When these lines 
appear, the Muste Léger of Biot will have been officially 
inaugurated. The building is large but of great simplicity. 
The upper part of the facade is entirely covered by the 
largest ceramic-mosaic ever conceived by Léger. In the 
entrance hall on the left hangs an admirable tapestry after 
an old yellowed drawing by Léger. It is a major triumph 
of contemporary tapestry by the quality of the transcription 
of the drawing as well as of the indefinable yellowing of the 
paper, the shadows of the tinting, and the density of line. 
Opposite the entrance wall is a huge stained-glass window. 
In spite of its fidelity to the maquette, it is not completely 
successful, as it lacks the éclat, the luminosity, and the life 
of the great windows of the XIIIth century. The Museum 
itself is extremely simple and is very beautiful, all the more 
so when one compares it with other French contemporary 
museums. The proportion of the rooms, the hanging of the 
pictures, the soberness of the materials used—impeccably 
white walls, polished local marble for the floors—all go 
together to make of this museum a success that deserves a 
salute. 


TELLEM AND DOGON SCULPTURE AT THE HANOVER GALLERY 


We know very little about the sculpture of the Tellem and 
the Dogon, for these tribes of the French Sudan have left 
few traces apart from these extremely rare sculptures which 
were found in the high cliffs of Bandiagara, 200 miles south 
of Timbuctoo deep in the bend of the Niger River. Further- 
more, we do not even know for certain whether these 
sculptures were made by the Tellem or by the Dogon who 
replaced them and who took over or perpetuated their lost 
cults. These statuettes are important by their antiquity and 


MA NALECz. October. 
New Vision Centre. 
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their ritual interest: the crust of a paste of dried millet and 
blood which coats them is evidence of the sacrifices once 
made to them. But most of all they are important because 
of their strange primitive beauty. A beauty born of an 
interior necessity, corresponding to an effective symbolism 
of which the fragments that have survived can only be ex- 
plained by certain cults still practised by the tribes in this 
part of French Sudan. The hieratic serenity of the Tellem 
sculptures, their arms stretched above their heads, brings us 
the serene gesture of a ritual or an entreaty which is two 
or three centuries old. But the gesture has been stripped of 
the anecdotal and thus recaptures the spirit of the great 
ciphered epochs—Egyptian or Hindu—where the spirit 
preceded the Word and united thought and emotion. 


COLLA AND PLACE AT THE I.C.A. 


Colla is an Italian sculptor, and his works exhibited at 
the I.C.A. are the first to be seen in London. His sculptures 
are in metal, a kind of montage of machine parts and 
machine products. He uses not only bolts and rods but 
also pieces of ploughs, like those one sees abandoned in fields, 
or rusting in the corners of barns. But the kind of astonish- 
ing if ultimately rather thin beauty born of chance that one 
experiences on seeing an old utensil that time has stripped 
of its own finality and to which it has given a certain patina 
and the gratuitousness of the objet d’art—this beauty Colla 
accepts. He adapts it to the forms of his own imagination 
without, however, informing it with a sufficient degree of 
poetry. In short, one feels that, given a certain degree of 
taste, one could do as well. 

The exhibition Place is something else again. As Roger 
Coleman explains in his “Guide to Place”, “Place is not an 
exhibition of the work of three painters in the accepted sense, 
neither is it an experiment in arranging paintings nor an 
exercise in exhibition design. Place is a collaborative expres- 
sion of certain ideas common to three painters on the 
relationship between painting and the spectator”. This intro- 
duction is followed by a long explanatory text which seems 
obscure but which perhaps explains a great deal. All the 
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Fig. V. JOHN BratBy. Three Girls (1957-8). 
584 x 484 ins. 


Zwemmer Gallery. 


APOLLO 


key OK words are there: Mass Media, Science Fiction, 
ikons of consumption, ludic participation. The exhibit is a 
kind of labyrinth of large canvases (7 ft. x 6 ft. and 
7 ft. x 4 ft.) by Robyn Denny, Ralph Rumney, and Richard 
Smith. Their works are arranged in large screens past 
which one winds one’s way. It is not a real maze, for it 
has no centre—a fact which may or may not have symbolic 
meaning. We are asked, by Mr. Coleman again, to recognise 
that the objects which comprise the exhibition are paintings 
in their own rights, and no different from the paintings 
arranged in a conventional way. Fair enough, but one can- 
not help feeling that it was a good idea to arrange them 
in this “environmental” manner, for their artistic and 
decorative qualities are too thin to withstand the test of an 
ordinary hanging. 


HALIMA NALECZ AT THE NEW VISION CENTRE 


The painting of Halima Nalecz is most immediately con- 
cerned with colour. Her painting is so bound up with 
colour, I think, because she is thereby trying to translate 
that greater preoccupation—light. Her painting is intuitive, 
as is perhaps the best painting by women. Slowly elaborated, 
her painting is not however delicate and modulated; it has 
energy, and great strength. One feels in her canvases the 
presence of a kind of ineluctable logic: her forms and colours 
develop in a way which seems absolutely inevitable and pre- 
ordained. To sum up, here is an oeuvre which is vibrant 
with a sense of health, energy, and life. 


ALCOPLEY AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


An important exhibition of recent works by Alcopley is 
on view at the Drian Gallery until October 24th. Although 
he lived in New York until 1952, Alcopley is one of several 
artists, most of them working in Paris, who have been much 
influenced by Oriental calligraphy. One is tempted to 
wonder whether this influence is not in danger of becoming 
an obsession: but Alcopley’s drawing is invariably sensitive 
and alive. 


Post-War ENGLISH SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS GALLERY 


This exhibition is made up of 38 pieces of sculpture by 21 
English sculptors, for the most part post-war discoveries. 
The show is thus in a sense one of the most complete 
Panorama yet seen in London, and the two main tendencies 
are well represented. For example, we have Robert Adam 
and Anton who stand for the purity of a certain form of 
conceptual sculpture where the forms are balanced and yet 
dynamic. Others like Paolozzi, Armitage, Caro, and 
Chadwick seem profoundly concerned by a more realistic 
image of existence. An image which they are attempting 
to render more profound and to translate into personal terms. 
All in all, a most attractive if not exactly startling exhibition. 
This is probably not the fault of Mlle. Damaglou the director 
of the Paris Gallery. After all these years, it would be 
difficult to startle London with an exhibition of post-war 
British sculpture. Perhaps the time for that has long since 
gone by. 


JOHN BRATBY AT THE ZWEMMER GALLERY 

This exhibition of recent works of John Bratby is made 
up of a unified ensemble of small luminous canvases—land- 
scapes, suburban street scenes, interiors, or flower still-lives, 
in particular, sunflowers. Bratby is no doubt one of the 
few “valid” figurative painters in England, or even in Europe. 
He has a style of his own which occasionally seems to owe 
a lot to Van Gogh but which reconciles, as well as possible, 
art with what goes under the name of social realism. These 
canvases are the smallest by Bratby we have yet seen. They 
are a surprise, a pleasant surprise after those enormous 
Pictures covered with several layers of colour. Because they 
are smaller, their composition gains in strength; and 


their increased luminosity conveys an exhilarating sense of 
enthusiasm. 
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NEWS and VIEWS from NEW 


APPEL, PAOLOZZI, AND RICHIER AT THE 
MarTHA JACKSON GALLERY 


"THREE European artists, Germaine Richier, Eduardo Pao- 

lozzi, and Karel Appel, were featured in this season’s 
opening exhibition at Martha Jackson’s which included graphic 
arts as well as painting or sculpture. Each of the artists works 
in a style sympathetic to contemporary American production. 
Germaine Richier’s recent death brought an end to the career 
of a woman who bridged the gap between her teacher, Rodin, 
and more recent developments in sculpture. She was at once 
an apt and faithful student and a spirited revolutionary and 
she knew how to incorporate the essence of tradition in im- 
portant new work. She ably recorded her observation of real 
form and distorted with facility to heighten expression. She 
chose to depict a world of fantastic creatures that symbolized 
our time, but to base this world on the real. 

Eduardo Paolozzi is a sculptor less connected with real form 
because the metal objects of the age—screws, bolts, and springs 
—are incorporated when they fit or suggest living forms. The 
destructive element of contemporary society fascinates him and 
is occasionally his subject, as Shattered Head, a very real 
problem in a warring world. His work has poignancy and 
quite successfully depicts the decay and trouble that surround 
us, with an occasional departure into humour. At about 
thirty-six, Paolozzi is a British sculptor who has gained a solid 
reputation in the States. 

Karel Appel, as a Dutch painter working in Paris, has been 
compared incessantly to Van Gogh, and the strange thing is 
that the comparison seems valid. Like Van Gogh, Appel has 
been a stranger in Paris, working outside the important school 
in a style that is more emotional and more colourful, but un- 
like the older artist, Appel has been recognized as important 
and he probably has influenced many younger painters seeking 
to forget the mores and manners of the formalistic School of 
Paris. Appel’s work has been a sensuous outburst in paint, 
and he has employed primitive figures in compositions of bright 
colour applied thick. The childlike quality has been astonish- 
ingly strong, but in his most recent paintings this has given 
way. to a greater tendency to abstraction. His ceramic sculpture, 
Giant Face (Fig. I) at first glance could pass for a six year old’s 
effort, but the second look one is compelled to take immediately 
enables one to see how very different and how powerful and 
adult this primitivism is. 


Fig. I. Kare. AppeL. Giant Face. Ceramic. 24 x 27 ins. 
Martha Fackson Gallery. 
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YORK. 


By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


Fig. II. JAMES Brooks. Painting, 1959. 60x 70 ins. 
Kootz Gallery. 


FORECAST FOR THE 1959-1960 SEASON AT THE 
Kootz GALLERY 


The Kootz Gallery’s first exhibition of the season was a 
selection of works by artists scheduled to show there during 
the next season. Mainly Abstract Expressionist, the paintings 
and sculpture on view were a homogeneous group in spite of 
the many individual stylistic variations that could be discerned. 
Big and bold are adjectives that would characterize most of the 
work. Some were bright, some dark, but all throbbed with 
vitality. Two surprising exceptions to the predominant style 
were examples by Picasso and Dubuffet that were fascinating to 
see in the context of this exhibition, since many of the other 
painters consciously forsook the leadership of Picasso when 
they evolved a personal abstract style. There are similarities in 
the freedom in handling materials and in the use of accidental 
effects in the case of both the Abstract Expressionist and the 
School of Paris painters, but the differences are probably 
greater. Picasso’s Seated Woman, a variation on a theme he 
has repeated often, is a linear composition with the breast, 
stomach, head, and other vital parts twisted about to express 
the bitter humour of a man whose knowledge of female 
anatomy far surpassed his ability to understand female psy- 
chology. In a Landscape with Figures, Dubuffet scratches 
figures on a thick, roughly textured central area which is related 
to the surfaces of many abstract paintings. Like Picasso, he 
distorts with consummate skill to produce seemingly effortless 
doodles. Using the unexpected juxtaposition of an odd dark 
form in the centre surrounded by brightly coloured peripheral 
sections, the Canadian painter William Ronald achieves an effect 
that is related to Dubuffet and Picasso ; at least a similar night- 
marish comment is expressed. James Brooks, whose painting 
is illustrated, offers less that is suggestive of representational 
form in his composition. He has been quoted as saying that, 
“The gestures of the shapes in my paintings are probably taken 
more from human gestures than from dumb nature”. He 
strives not to use real forms as his choice of inspiration but 
rather the undefined force that drives him to express himself 
in paint, and his work is more the result of a drive to physical 
expression than a recording of the visual or an expression of 
any analysis of form. Brooks’ work, in its very personal 
qualities, typifies the successful paintings of this art of 
translating feelings into colour and form without bothering 
with subject matter. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


NEW YORK 


Fig. III. Jacop LAwRENCE. Subway Acrobats. Tempera, 20 x 24 ins. 
The Alan Gallery. 


A PREVIEW OF THE SEASON AT THE BORGENICHT GALLERY 

A preview of this season’s roster of painters and sculptors 
exhibiting at the Grace Borgenicht Gallery resulted in an in- 
teresting group show varied in style and background. Pre- 
dominantly abstract, the works on view demonstrated how 
many different ways materials and media can be exploited. 
The roster includes well known older artists, including some of 
the foremost teachers in the New York area as well as younger 
men of promise whose significance is ever increasing. Among 
the younger artists, the most prominent of the moment is the 
sculptor Elbert Weinberg, whose Captive Angel was in the 
show. A representational work traditional in approach, the 
figure was nonetheless fresh in conception and the result of 
personal observation and feeling. Although the style is not 
a completely new departure evolved by Weinberg, it is one he 
has assimilated and can handle brilliantly. The Angel is a 
figure made of wood, a material favoured by the sculptor who 
exploited the log shape of the wood to suggest the constrictions 
of the captivity he was describing. Chisel marks and the warm 
colour of the surface were two features that added a great deal 
to the enjoyment of the material, and heightened the sensual 
quality of the work. Distinctly different from Weinberg’s was 
a work by the older José de Rivera whose shiny metallic forms 
are the epitome of abstract sculpture. As strongly as Weinberg 
is related to medieval work, Rivera seems to express the modern 
machine in his way of encompassing space and in the materials 
he uses. A counterpart of Weinberg in the field of painting, 
Wolf Kahn, has assimilated impressionism and evolved a fresh 
personal expression exploiting some of the techniques of the 
XIXth century masters. The painting on view is a landscape 
of an Italian hill town in Umbria, a subject he originally painted 
at the scene, but this version was done in his American studio 
some time later. It is paler, more abstract, and the brushwork 
has gained in fervour as the subject has lost in definition. 
Stephen Greene, another of the gallery’s roster, turned to a 
modified abstract style after success as a Romantic-realist. His 
painting in the exhibition was a very powerful rendition of the 


Pieta in blue and orange predominantly. Almost abstract forms 
suggest Christ crucified and the Virgin Mary with the pathos 
suitable. The exhibition suggested a most promising season 
for Miss Borgenicht’s gallery. 
New Work I AT THE ALAN GALLERY 

The Alan Gallery opened the season with the first of four 
group exhibitions planned to show the new work of artists 
represented by the gallery. It was an opportunity to see the 
current interests of old favourites and to become acquainted 
with the work of artists still unfamiliar. The Dublin-born 
painter Francis Bacon, best known by New Yorkers for the 
pathos and feeling suggested in his painting of a side of beef, 
has contributed a painting entitled Reclining Figure to the 
show. It is a stark picture of an undressed female lying feet 
up on a green sofa, rendered in an unsentimental way that 
tempts one to describe her as naked rather than nude since 
she is recorded with the cold observation of a person without 
any of the happy associations that impart a suggestion of teauty 
to flabby forms. Of the two paintings by Jack Levine, one is 
a variation on the party theme he used successfully before ; 
one version created a furore when it was sent to Moscow since 
it was regarded as too hostile to the American way of life by 
the politician-art-critics who abound in this nation’s capital. 
The other, Deserted Street, was a demonstration of Levine’s 
style used for non-satirical observation of a city scene, partly 
super-realistic and partly simplified, the painting is a clear 
record of a worn corner of a metropolis showing a corner of 
architectural detail in the shabby Beaux-arts style. Jacob 
Lawrence is a painter whose work also has had a strong ele- 
ment of social comment. He has used cubist simplification to 
create figures in compositions protesting against social inequities. 
In Subway Acrobats, illustrated, the subway car, as symbolic 
of the large metropolis, contains isolated groups ignoring each 
other and life about them. Two children doing acrobatics 
are the centre of attraction but they are unseen. The subject 
is a very moving description of urban life. The younger 
painters shown will be discussed later in the season. 
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DERBY’S 


Fig. I. 


The Widow of an Indian Chief. Mezzotint engraving 
by J. R. Smith after Wright of Derby, 1789. 
Derby Art Gallery. 


HE versatility of Joseph Wright of Derby was exception- 
ally well manifested at the recent exhibition of his 
works at the Tate Gallery, which included examples of 
virtually all the subjects in his extensive repertoire—portraits, 
literary pictures, scientific genre, and the sombre landscapes, 
lit by lantern, moonlight, fireworks, or volcanic eruptions, 
which were his special province. The pre-romantic outlook 
with which these scenes are imbued calls to mind Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ; yet Wright’s portrayal of a truly Rousseauist 
“noble savage”, in the form of a North American Indian 
woman mourning her dead husband, appears to be so little 
known that versions or copies of the picture in America, have 
in the past been attributed to his younger namesake, the 
American portrait painter Joseph Wright (1756-93) with 
whose work it has nothing in common. The present note, 
therefore, may help to clarify the question and at the same 
time recall an interesting and unique excursion by the English 
painter, into an unfamiliar field. 

“The Widow of an Indian Chief watching the arms of her 
deceased husband” is first recorded in an exhibition of 
Wright’s works held at Robins’s Rooms, Covent Garden, in 
1785, where it was described as a companion picture to one of 
“The Lady in Milton’s Comus, Verse 221”, which is now in 
the Walker Art Gallery. The catalogue explanation adds: 

“This picture is founded on a custom which prevails among 
some of the savage tribes in America, where the widow of an 
eminent warrior is used to sit the whole day, during the first 
moon after his death, under a rude kind of trophy, formed 
by a tree lopped and painted, on which the weapons and 
martial habiliments of the dead are suspended. She remains 
in this situation without shelter, and perseveres in her mourn- 
ful duty at the hazard of her own life from the inclemencies 
of the weather.” 

The same picture, priced at £63, appears in Wright’s 
manuscript list of his works, and after his death was disposed 
of at Christie’s, in May 1801, for £73.10.0. “This elegant 
painting”, says the cataloguer, “is replete with poetical 
Beauties ; the Contest of the Day is over, but the war is still 
waged among the Elements, and a Volcano on the right adds 
to the Turbulence of the Scene. The Apathy of excessive 


“INDIAN WIDOW” 


By THEODORE CROMBIE 
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Fig. II. 


WRIGHT OF DeRBy. The Widow of an Indian Chief. 
Canvas 20 x 24 ins. 
Private Collection. 


Grief is conspicuous in the distressed Female, who is thus 
admirably contrasted with the agitated Objects in the Back 
Ground.” The buyer was Mr. Borrow, in whose collection 
it has since remained. It is signed and dated 1785, the year 
of its first exhibition. In January 1789, a mezzotint engrav- 
ing of the subject had been published by J. Raphael Smith. 
This colour print, now of some rarity (there is no example 
in the British Museum) is described by Smith’s biographer, 
Julia Frankau, as follows: 

“A North American Indian woman seated on top of cliffs 
by the sea at the foot of a withered tree, on which hang the 
arms and trappings of her dead husband. A volcano is in 
eruption on the right, sea on the left, with mountains beyond, 
and heavy clouds streaked with lightning.” 

It seems possible that in addition to the Borrow picture 
(now the property of his descendant, Col. J. G. B. Borough) 
Wright painted other autograph versions of the “Indian 
Widow”, of different dimensions, and with some variation 
of the landscape. There are also a number of copies of 
varying quality. In a recently identified version the volcano 
is replaced by a Niagara-like waterfall, and the lightning and 
storm by a clear sky with the orange-pink afterglow 
characteristic of Wright, which emphasises the silhouetted 
tree and meditating figure. Of versions or copies in America 
known to the writer, the best is that from the Chester Dale 
collection which was on loan to the Union League Club, New 
York. A note on this picture, published in 1937* and wrongly 
attributing it to the American Wright, describes it as “Joseph 
Wright’s amazing “Tragic Indian’, a Wertherian fantasy 
painted a generation in advance of Caspar Friedrich, whose 
art it recalls.” Apart, however, from the mood it success- 
fully conveys, Wright’s “Indian Widow” though a romantic- 
ized concept, is extremely well observed, and in view of its 
date the author of the article might well have added that it 
is an interesting precursor of Catlin, Eastman, Miller, and 
others in the early and mid-XIXth century. 


* A.M. Frankfurter: Art News XXXV, January, 1937. A copy of 
the picture illustrated in APOLLO, September, 1941, is also mistakenly 
attributed to Joseph Wright cf New York. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


CLASSICAL INSPIRATION IN MEDIAEVAL ART 


By JOAN EVANS 


Classical Inspiration in Mediaeval Art. By WALTER OAKESHOTT. 
Rhind Lectures for 1956. 146 pp. + 143 plates. Chapman and Hall, 1959. 5 guineas. 


NORTHERNER always finds something romantic and 
even exotic in the sort of classical survival or in- 
fluence that a man of Latin blood accepts as part of his 
undoubted inheritance. For this reason, perhaps, much 
work on the subject in our time has been done by men 
of German origin and education, for the most part working 
at the Warburg Institute, first in Hamburg and then in 
London. Mr. Oakeshott’s debt to his friendship with the 
late Fritz Saxl, here generously acknowledged, sets him 
into the same coterie of learning, though his very English 
classical education brings in a scholarship of its own. 

It is interesting to compare the book with Monsieur Jean 
Adhémar’s Influences antiques dans Tart du moyen dge 
francais, published just twenty years ago in London 
by the Warburg Institute. This is a longer and 
much more systematic work, that rightly pays more 
attention to Gallo-Roman sculpture and to architectural 
influences. The English reader, interested and stimu- 
lated by Mr. Oakeshott, will find it rewarding to continue 
his studies in the older book, which because of the war 
was less widely read here than it should have been. 

Mr. QOakeshott’s book consists of the Rhind Lectures 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1956, which seem to have been 
printed with little modification. It has in consequence the 
direct and forceful “‘attack” that we admire in a violinist, 
but it lacks some of the ordinary apparatus of a book of 
its weight and price: there are scanty footnotes, no biblio- 
graphy, and no index. Mr. Oakeshott tells us that it is 
based on a personal knowledge of nearly all the objects 
discussed, rather than on what others have said about them, 
and this freshness of approach makes up for a rather 
pedestrian lecturer’s style. 

For early mediaeval artists the chief characteristic of 
antique art was the solidity and roundness of its forms, 
conveyed by a play of light over their surfaces, that even 
in painting could be expressed in terms of shadow and 
highlights. The conception was essentially Roman, and 
had nothing in common with the flat stretches of glorious 
colour that characterised most of Byzantine art. 

Mr. Oakeshott is at home in late Classical art, and his 
first twenty plates will be of especial value to those who 
do not share his familiarity. He is particularly interesting 
on the relation between opus planum, sculpture in which 
the drill is not used, and the other kind of sculpture, more 
deeply undercut, that relies upon the drill for much of its 
effect. His study of the survival of the two techniques 
in Southern France is new and valuable. (Incidentally, if 
he accepted the earlier dates proposed by Mademoiselle 
Lafargue for the sculptures from Saint Etienne de Toulouse 
[Plates 24a and 107a] his case would be even stronger). 
A surprising omission is that of the great series of Corin- 
thian capitals from Languedoc and Burgundy, and even 
further North, that provide a clear and often dated chain 
of continuity from the end of classical times through the 
XIth and XIIth centuries to the creation of the Gothic foliage 
capital. Such a series would have shown unequivocally 
the moments when the drill was in use, and would have 
proved continuity as nothing else could; their geographical 
distribution, too, would have raised the question, not here 


The Kiss of Judas. Plate 1074. 
Toulouse Musée Des Augustins. 


considered, as to how far the re-introduction of the drill 
in the sculpture of Languedoc was due to Islamic influence 
from Spain. Such questions would have demanded a 
lecture to themselves, which is no doubt why they were 
omitted. It is no doubt for the same reason that there 
is little mention of the survival of such classical architec- 
tural details as modillions and rosettes. 

Mr. Oakeshott hardly accepts a division between pre- 
Romanesque and Romanesque, or between the Dark Age 
and the Middle Ages. Consequently in his sense 
Romanesque, as a style, not merely as a sporadic imitation 
of the antique, is a German creation that dates from 
Carolingian times. 

His lectures were given in Edinburgh, and he wisely starts 
with the Northumbrian Renaissance—which he hardly 
admits as such—of about 700. From this he makes an 
easy transition to the Carolingian Empire, and thereafter 
goes rapidly from Roman classicism to the classical 
Renaissance of the XIIth century. Here, I think, we may 
justifiably wish that the lectures could have been expanded 
in print. 

Mr. Oakeshott has already proved his skill in the study 
of the illuminations of the Winchester Bible, and he speaks 
with authority when he is writing about manuscripts, though 
here the sudden appearance of Byzantine models brings 
in another and quite different strain of “classicism” that 
tends to confuse the issue. Like him, I was once a pupil 
of Sir John Beazley’s in the study of Greek vases of the 
fine period; but even so I cannot accept the influence of 
a Greek vase on the Liége font, and still less can I accept 
the Samian Hera or an archaic relief as really relevant to 
the study of the statues of Chartres. Nor do I find it 
necessary to discover classical parallels for the “archaic 
smile” of Rheims in the “Maidens” of the Acropolis, 
discovered some eight centuries after Rheims was built. 
Such parallels, however, while they may seem far fetched 
in the cold permanence of print, may well have proved 
extremely stimulating when the lectures were first given. 
Mr. Oakeshott’s readers will enjoy themselves, if with a 
sense that his hearers enjoyed themselves even more. 
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PAINTING IN XVIIIth CENTURY 
VENICE. By MicHaet Levey. Phai- 
don Press. 32s. 6d. 


STENDHAL declared that the Venice of 
1760 was the place, above all others, where 
he would have wished to have lived, for 
he believed that “une suite de hasards 
heureux avait réuni apparemment dans 
ce petit espace, et les institutions politiques 
et les opinions les plus favorables au 
bonheur de [Thomme’”. It is one of the 
outstanding virtues of Mr. Levey’s re- 
markably interesting book that it shows 
that XVIIIth century Venice was no such 
cloud-cuckoo land. On the contrary it 
was one of the most intolerant and tota- 
litarian regimes known to pre-twentieth 
century Europe, a city where a distin- 
guished nobleman, Carlo Contarini, was 
imprisoned merely for drawing the atten- 
tion of his fellow senators to the plight 
of the Venetian poor, where Casanova was 
seized by the Inquisition simply for pos- 
sessing cabalistic books and of which 
Voltaire said that one could only be free 
there “pourvu qu’on se résigne au réle 
de muet”. 

But nothing, or almost nothing, of this 
appears in the art of the period. This 
“political lazar-house” as Mr. Levey calls 
XVIIIth century Venice, far from produc- 
ing a decadent art, gave rise to a sudden 
and brilliant renaissance after thestagnation 
of the previous century; in all Italy, 
Venice alone had a really flourishing 
school of painting with a reputation 
spreading throughout Europe. During 
these years, the author says, painting at 
Venice “offered the one secure retreat not 
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so much from the present as the future”. 
The lyrical exuberance of Tiepolo, in 
a sense, represents the highest flight which 
art for art’s sake has ever achieved. But 
when in 1797 “reality in the form of the 
French Revolution” broke in on this city 
which the French Ambassador to the 
Republic had described a few years earlier 
as living in a sort of “terreur de ['avenir”, 
Venice collapsed at a touch leaving any 
impetus behind this last great school of 
Italian painting completely exhausted. 

All this and much more emerges from 
Mr. Levey’s penetrating analysis. The 
writer’s wide knowledge of the art-history 
of the period became apparent when his 
catalogue of the Venetian X VIIIth century 
painting in the National Gallery appeared 
some years ago. The present book is far 
more wide-ranging and its author displays 
a grasp of the literary, philosophic and 
political background of the age quite 
unusual in writers on art. It is cultural 
history of a high order rather than the 
mere series of biographical studies of 
artists which form the content of the 
general run of such works. 


That such an able interpretation of late 
Venetian art should be written by an 
Englishman is only appropriate, for the 
English played a very special réle as 
patrons of Venetian artists from the begin- 
ning of the XVIIIth century and even in 
the XIXth century English connoisseurs 
(in spite of Ruskin’s fierce antipathy) 
continued to collect the works of Guardi 
and Tiepolo, if in a somewhat desultory 
fashion, long after anyone else had ceased 
to pay the slightest attention to them. 
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From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


As a result, the opening of the present 
century found England outstandingly 
rich in late Venetian easel painting and 
it was here that the present-day fashion 
for Veretian settecento art arose. 

It is widely believed that this aspect 
of modern taste was nurtured on the 
continent by a group of German kunst- 
forschers, the most notable of whom were 
Sack, Hadeln and Goering. This view, 
however, is incorrect. The revival really 
dates from an exhibition held at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1911, and 
its inspiration came from two men, the 
late Tancred Borenius and Mr. C, F. 
Bell. At a time when, apart from Tiepolo, 
Guardi and Canaletto, the names of 
hardly and Venetian XVIIIth century 
painters were known, these two introduced 
a small but influential body of connois- 
seurs and art-historians to the works of 
Pittoni, Marieschi, Nogari, Zais, etc., 
artists completely forgotten at that period 
though familiar enough to students today. 
Mr. Levey has proved himself a worthy 
heir to these two pioneers who effected 
sO important a reorientation of taste. 

FRANCIS WATSON. 


THE ARCHETYPAL WORLD OF 
HENRY MOORE. By  ERrRIcH 
NEUMANN. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul). 35s. 


In this book Henry Moore appears as 
sculptor laureate of an archetype ‘looming 
up on the conscious horizon of our age’. 
Our ‘technical world cut off from all its 
psychic and natural roots’ is decaying, the 
author says, and with it the ‘patriarchial 
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English Furniture Designs 


of the 


Eighteenth Century 


By PETER WARD-JACKSON 


Unique of its kind, being the only work so far 
published which deals fully with eighteenth century 
furniture pattern books, this volume surveys the whole 
field of furniture design in one of the richest periods 
of English art history. More than 350 plates, with 
accompanying text, provide the reader with a continu- 
ous picture of the furniture styles that flourished and 
declined during the course of the century. Students, 
collectors, and dealers will find this an indispensable 
reference book. With bibliography and index ; cloth 
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canon’. Hence the ‘emergence of the 
matriarchal world in the consciousness of 
Western man’ or, at least, in the sculpture 
of Henry Moore. 

One of the sources of an art critic’s 
rhetoric today is psychology. Writers 
who use words like ‘obsession’, ‘mysteri- 
ous’, ‘deep’, ‘symbol’, have been granted 
extensions on these words by the glossy 
protective coverings provided by semi- 
science. But attempts to relate art and 
psychology at any length usually dismay 
everybody except the author’s fellow 
specialists. Thus Freudians take Freud’s 
‘Leonardo da Vinci’ more seriously than 
other people do; and I cannot imagine 
anybody but Jungians reading “The Arche- 
typal World of Henry Moore’ with any- 
thing like seriousness. Neumann writes 
‘it is no accident that the earliest sculp- 
tured works of art, the stone carvings of 
Ice Age man, are of the Great Mother’. 
It is, to adopt Neumann’s favourite 
oracular tone, no accident that the man 
who wrote that and who believes that 
something called the ‘Primordial Mother’ 
is at the centre of Moore’s art, should be 
the author of a Bollingen book on “The 
Great Mother’. 

The trouble with psychologizing works 
of art and artists is that there is virtually 
no check on ingenuity, no block to mono- 
mania, and no conscience in argument. 
Thus, Freudian psycho-analysis applied 
to art permits a writer to find exactly 
what he expects. If an artist is polite, 
affable, and gentle, this can be described, 
if necessary, as over-compensation for a 
terrible aggression, etc. The Jungian 
equivalent of this slippery argument is 
put by Neumann when he says that the 
artist must ‘represent the highest trans- 
personal values of his aze’; but he must 
also ‘give shape to the compensating 
values and contents of which it [the age] 
is unconscious’. Thus everything and 
anything can be found in the artist and 
his work—and this is what Neumann does 
to Moore, treating him as a Jungian con- 
juror’s top hat. Naturally, given such 
an approach the individual character of 
works of art are of little importance, as 
when Neumann lumps together ‘abstrac- 
tionist sculpture like that of Brancusi, 
Archipenko, and Arp’, a crazy trio in an 
odd order. 

LAWRENCE ALLOway. 


ARMOURERS MARKS. By Duptey S. 
HAWTREY GYNGELL. Thorsons Pub- 
lishers Ltd. 35s. net. 


ONLY infrequently is a reviewer invited 
to comment on a book which is almost 
without merit, such a book is Armourers 
Marks and one hardly knows where to 
begin. 

With few exceptions copied laboriously 
from earlier works, the errors of which are 
thus continued, the marks are not well 
drawn, lack the common scale so necessary 
in a book of this sort and in the majority 
of cases where there is an attempt as a 
caption it is so brief and unreliable as to be 
valueless. Throughout one gets the im- 
pression that neither author nor publisher 
had the least idea of the magnitude of 
the task so feebly attempted. In addi- 


tion to the standard errors which arise 
mostly from faulty quotation or blind 
faith in the secondary sources used, there 
The most gro- 


are a number of howlers. 


APOLLO 


tesque are probably the author’s reading 
of the word schnepper (Ger. a bullet 
crossbow) as a maker’s name and his posi- 
tive identification of the crest and motto 
of the Gordon of Cairnbulg or the 
Hunter families as the mark of the Doune 
pistol maker John Christie. His utter 
disdain for scholarship is finally evinced 
by the errors in some particular of spell- 
ing or the quotation of a title in each of 
the first six items in the bibliography. 
W. REID. 


THE PROUD POSSESSORS. By ALINE 
B. SAARINEN. George Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 30s. 


THIS book is at once a testament to and 
an alarming commentary on the United 
States. It reminds us of much of what 
is best in the new world, because time and 
time again it chronicles the extraordinary 
courage, energy and determination of 
those men who made the United States 
the greatest material power on earth and 
the home of so many treasures. But 
equally it is disquieting, for although the 
author is far from being a cynic, in fact 
she often appears more than a little starry- 
eyed and naive, she makes it clear that 
the motives prompting the formation of 
many of the greatest American collections 
have all too often had little to do with 
the aesthetic. There are honourable ex- 
ceptions and men like the tragically short- 
lived, and today largely forgotten John 
Quinn, combined the roles of patron and 
prophet with that of the collector. 

The collecting urge has a distressing 
way of bringing out the worst in men. 
Just as a Cardinal Aldobrandini might 
despoil a feeble Este bastard, so, despite 
the author’s occasional half-hearted pro- 
tests to the contrary, successive American 
tycoons have, often without any deep 
appreciation of the objects they collect, 
scoured the world in pursuit of treasures. 
And if they have frequently fallen victim 
to dealers less than scrupulous, we may 
be excused from being sympathetic; too 
many of the world’s masterpieces are 
crossing the Atlantic, never to return. 

This raises an interesting point, the 
implications of which are not fully appre- 
ciated in this country. Namely, the ex- 
tent to which the American tax laws pro- 
vide an inducement for works of art and 
literary properties to find a permanent 
resting place in public collections. For 
American law allows a collector to offset 
against income tax the value of gifts made 


to public collections up to 20 per cent of 
his income, and, what is more, the objects 
in question may be retained during the 
donor’s lifetime. The results of this 
should be clear, yet the 1955 Royal Com- 
mission on the Taxation of Profits and 
Income refused to suggest any alteration 
to our system. But recently strong 
pressure has been brought to bear on the 
government; the Standing Commission 
on Museums and Galleries has advocated 
the adoption of something like the Ameri- 
can practice and in June their view was 
seconded by the annual conference of the 
Museums Association. Furthermore it has 
the support of influential backbenchers on 
both sides of the House. 

The collecting urge is as old as civiliza- 
tion and it would be merely churlish of us 
in this country, considering what a pro- 
portion of the world’s treasures we have 
accumulated, to decry the American right 
to do what we have been doing for cen- 
turies. But it should be recognised that 
their tax laws and ours, as they stand at 
the moment, make it quite inevitable that 
American museums should be able to 
acquire the major proportion of worth- 
while pictures and works of art coming 
on to the international art market. 

TERENCE MULLALY. 


TATE GALLERY. Foreign Paintings, 
Drawings and Sculpture. By Ronald 
Alley. 350 Illustrations; 6 in colour. 
Tate Gallery Publications Dept. 


This is almost the ideal Catalogue 
Raisonné. It gives a complete record to 
date of the Tate foreign collection, with 
illustrations of every work on the 56 
pages of plates at the end. Many of 
these are necessarily small but even 
the tiniest are clear enough for reference. 
Every artist is given a succinct biographi- 
cal introduction, and every work has a 
factual and critical note, with size, 
provenance, exhibition list, and literature. 
Almost unique is the inclusion of infor- 
mation direct from the artists themselves 
or from dealers, patrons or collectors who 
have had to do with the particular work. 
Art historians will bless Mr. Alley for 
providing such an authentic source book 
at a time when the information is still 
available; and the ordinary picture-loving 
public will rejoice in a deal of personal 
quotation and anecdotage which give a 
human interest and establish fascinating 
links. 

Horace SHIPP. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


Louis XIV Brussels Tapestry. The Adoration of Bacchus. 10 ft. 5 in. high, 15 ft. 5 in. wide. 


IS tapestry is one of a set of five representing the Divinities of Mythology, woven by Albert Auwercx from designs 
probably by Jacob Jordaens. It shows Bacchus as a young man with golden hair seated beneath a stone urn. In one 
hand he holds a golden cup, and in the other a wine staff with leaves and grapes. The nymphs of Nisa are in attendance. 
Through the arch on the right in the foreground of the landscape a group of revellers are hurrying to the help of the 
drunken Silenus who has fallen off his donkey. On the other side, the vendange is taking place in a kind of open barn. 
Albert Auwercx, who became a master weaver in 1671, is regarded as one of the most brilliant weavers of his time, 
distinguished especially for the intricacy of his borders, of which that on the present panel is among the finest. The panel 
is signed Auwercx and bears the Brussels factory mark. 
A complete set of the Divinities of Mythology belonged to the Duke of Berwick and Alba, and another set, without the 
Bacchus panel, to the Earl of Ancaster at Grimsthorpe Castle. 


Sotheby’s Sale, 16th October. 
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R. P. BonincTon. Francis I and his Sister Marguerite of Navarre. 294 x 244 ins. 


ONINGTON’S French training is more obvious in his pictures than in his landscapes. Delacroix and the renaissance 
Venetians were the chief formative influences in his all too short career, and both are evident in this characteristic 
work. 
This is one of twenty-nine pictures from the collection of the late Mr. H. L. Fison which are now being sold, including 
fifteen Constables and seven Turners. Half the proceeds of the sale is to be given to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


Christie’s Sale, 6th November. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


AERT VAN DER NEER (1603-77). Winter Sports on a Frozen River. Paper on canvas, 114 x 16 ins. 


A’ attractive and characteristic example, pleasantly light in tone, of van der Neer’s winter landscapes of which he 

painted many variants. The locality was evidently a favourite one with him, for it is represented in numerous paintings. 

It has, however, not yet been identified. The present picture has an inscription by the artist above the date which could well 

be the place name ; unfortunately it is one of those inscriptions which seem clear enough when one knows what they say but 
are otherwise very difficult to decipher. The problem is being looked into, and will no doubt yield to investigation. 

Formerly in the Crews collection, the painting is recorded by Hofstede de Groot (Catalogue Raisonné, Vol. VII, No. 575), 

who has misread the date as 1662 instead of 1665. It was exhibited in the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition in 1888 (No. 


80), at Leeds in 1889, at the Guildhall in 1890, and finally at Basel in 1945 (Meisterwerke der Hollandischen Malerei des 
16.—18. fahrhunderts, No. 58). 


In the possession of Alfred Brod Ltd. 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


CHRISTIE'S 


JEWELLERY AND Osjects OF VERTU. The sale on Oct. 13th 
contains a fine Louis XVI gold and enamel box made in Paris in 
1784, which bears the poincon of Henri Clavel, and a Swiss gold 
and enamel box of about 1820 with a scene of “The Embarkation 
for Troy”. In the same sale are a number of works by Carl 
Fabergé. On Oct. 27th the sale is of English miniatures, watches, 
and instruments. 

FurNiTuRE. The sale of English furniture on Oct. 15th includes 
some fine examples of work by Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepple- 
white. In the ae Mi week's sale there is a rosewood bureau-plat 
of Louis XVI design with Sévres pattern porcelain plaques; a suite 
of Aubusson tapestry; and giltwood furniture of Louis XVI design. 
The last furniture sale on the 29th includes a number of clocks, 
among them a fine miniature travelling clock by Thomas Tompion. 

Pictures. On Oct. 16th the sale will be of XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century pictures with works by Monsu Desiderio, J. C. 
Droochsloot, Jean Pillement, H. W. Schweickhardt, and others. 
On Oct. 20th there will be a sale of Old Master drawings by 
Van Dyck, Jacob Cats, William Gilpin, Paul Sandby, Henry Edridge, 
and John Downman, a group Indian XVIII century drawings, and 
XIXth century and XXth century drawings by Michael Ayrton, 
Sir D. Y. Cameron, Sir Alfred Munnings, William Roberts, and 
Sir Stanley Spencer. On Oct. 23rd paintings by, among others, 
Holman Hunt, J. Holland, sen., and E. Verboeckhoven will be sold. 
The last picture sale of the month of XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth 
century paintings will include works by M. Beale, B. da Caro, 
B. Denner, C. Jervas, and A. Kroos. On Nov. 6th, the well- 
known collection of the late Mr. H. L. Fison will be sold. This 
includes the largest private collection of paintings by Constable. 
There are also seven Turners, two Gainsboroughs, and two by 
Richard Parkes Bonington, one of them of Francis I and his sister 
Marguerite of Navarre. After the sale of the Fison Collection 
there will be a further sale of works by English painters from 
Hogarth to John Milton, including portraits by Francis Coates, 
Constable, Arthur Devis, Ralph Earl, Gainsborough, and Hoppner; 
landscapes by Robert Freebairn, George Vincent, and others; nine 
Lake District water-colours by Paul Sandby, once in the collection 
of the Earl of Lonsdale; and a group of works by Sir Alfred 
Munnings. Hogarth is represented by a fine early “Conversation 
Piece’, the property of Sir Victor Raikes. 

PORCELAIN. In the porcelain sphere, the first sale on Oct. 12th 
is devoted entirely to examples from English factories. The first 
half of the sale is the property of the late Miss M. E. S. Sanders- 
Stephens mainly comprising Worcester porcelain of the Dr. Wall 
period, the most important Lot being a fine garniture of seven 
vases painted with exotic birds on peagreen ground. Among othet 
rarities there is a yellow-ground coffee cup and saucer. Perhaps 
the most important items in the sale are three Chelsea Raised 
Anchor figures of birds from the same source; these are the 
whip-poor-will, or lesser goatsucker, the littte hawk owl, and the 
duck with its beak under its wing taken from the prints in George 
Edwardes’ “Natural History of the Uncommon Birds”, From other 
portraits there is an important set of four coloured Bristol figures 
of the ‘Elements’. ‘Fire’ is incised “To’ for the mark of the 
well-known repairer Tebo, who is also known to have worked at 
Worcester and Bow, There are also a fine pair of Longton Hall 
figures of ‘Nuns seated, reading’’, dating from the middle period. 
The sale on the 19th is devoted to Oriental porcelain, hardstones, 
and object of art. This includes an important large famille noire 
vase of Yen Yen form with the usual decoration of birds perched 
on flowering trees issuing from rock work, similar to the examples 
in the Salting and Franks Collections. Among other pieces of 
interest there is a large blue-and-white vase and cover which was 
one of the six exchanged by Augustus the Strong of Saxony with 
the Tsar Alexander for a regiment of dragoons; a large famille 
rose export bowl enamelled with European fox-hunting scenes, and 
a number of fine quality jade and hardstone carvings. On the 26th 
there is a sale of Continental majolica, English and Continental 
porcelain and glass. This includes a Meissen group of pastoral 
lovers by Kaendler; and a Meissen coffee-pot and tea-pot with 
chinoiseries decorated by Herold. 

SILVER. On Oct. 14th, among many other examples of fine 
old English silver, a pair of George II plain double-lipped sauce- 
boats by Simon Pantin, are of outstanding interest. There is a 
further sale on the 28th of the month. 


SOTHEBY'S 


_ Oct. 15th. Fine English pottery and porcelain, including two 
fine slipware dishes by Ralph Simpson, a rare Lambeth Delft 
charger with a portrait of Charles II and Katherine of Braganza 
dated 1669, and saltglaze animal figures. Oct. 16th. Important 
tapestries, needlework, textiles, carpets, clocks and works of art, 
including a set of three rare XVI century Florentine panels, a fine 
Louis XIV tapestry with the Adoration of Bacchus by A. Auwercx 


after Jacob Jordaens, a superb finely knotted Herez silk carpet, 
and the christening trousseau of Charles I. Also fine French 
furniture, a Louis XVI petite commode, and an early Louis XV 
commode signed I. G. Schlichtig. Oct. 20th. A collection of fine 
Worcester porcelain, Part II, the property of Mrs. Geoffrey Hart, 
including porcelain with underglaze blue decoration from Worcester 
and also from Caughley, fine transfer-printed porcelain, including 
portrait mugs of George II, the Marquis of Granby, William Pitt, 
the King of Prussia and Shakespeare, and a rare button printed 
with The Decoy, -also enamelled porcelain including a fine “outside 
decorated"’ junket dish from the atelier of James Giles, and a rare 
white partridge tureen. Oct. 21st. XVIII century and modern 
paintings and drawings. Oct. 23rd. Italian Majolica and Con- 
tinental pottery, Oriental carpets, English and Continental furniture, 
including an interesting series of Montelupo dishes, Orvieto jugs, 
a small George III mahogany sideboard, and a semi-circular satinwood 
commode. Oct. 27th. Chinese pottery and porcelain, and works 
of art, including a collection of Yuan and Ming celadon dishes, 
a fine Wan Li oviform coloured jar, a rare underglaze copper-red 
engraved dragon bowl, “famille-verte’’ and ‘‘famille-rose” porcelain, 
cloisonne, a fine yellow-ground Canton enamel wine set, and a 
collection of jade and hardstone animal and bird carvings. 
Oct. 28th. Old Master paintings and drawings. Oct. 29th. Im- 
portant English and Continental silver and plate, including an 
Elizabeth I Communion Cup and Paten Cover, 1571, Charles I 
and II sweetmeat dishes, 1641 and 1660, a Charles II caudle cup 
and cover, 1660, a pair of Charles I octagonal boxes and covers, 
1675, a Charles II lighthouse caster, 1676, James II porringers, 
1686, a William III Scottish quaich by Thomas Ker, Edinburgh, 
1700, a set of twelve Queen Anne three-pronged table forks by 
Samuel Lee, 1702, a George I octagonal teapot, 1720, a pair of 
George II double-lipped sauceboats, 1721, a George II oval soup 
tureen and cover, 1755, a George II cake basket by Paul Crespin, 
1759, and a set of four George III wine coolers by William 
Fountain, 1805 ; also an ecuelle and cover by Pierre Jarrin, Paris, 
1715; and Swedish, Italian, German and other Continental pieces. 
Oct. 30th. Works of art, Oriental carpets, clocks, English and 
Continental furniture, including a good Tabriz carpet, a George II 
mahogany kneehole desk, a Regency mahogany pedestal dining 
table, a set of six Hepplewhite mahogany dining chairs and a 
Chippendale oval mirror. Nov. 3rd. English and Continental 
pottery and porcelain, including a rare Lambeth William and Mary 
portrait mug dated 1694, Bristol and Liverpool Delftware, a 
Chelsea “girl in a swing’ figure of a boy, a rare Lowestoft garni- 
ture of five vases, and a series of Worcester leaf dishes of the 
Wall period, and a Bow sweetmeat figure of an Oriental woman. 
Nov. 4th. Modern British drawings, paintings and sculpture, in- 
cluding seven paintings by Ben Nicholson, works by Sir Max 
Beerbohm, Sir Jacob Epstein, Ivon Hitchens, Frances Hodgkins, 
Augustus John, Victor Pasmore, Sir Stanley Spencer, Sir Matthew 
Smith, Graham Sutherland, and Christopher Wood, a portrait of 
Bahram the racehorse, and other paintings by Sir Alfred Munnings; 
also sculpture by Sir Jacob Epstein, Barbara Hepworth, and Henry 
Moore. 


W. & F.C. BONHAM & SONS 


Nov. 4th Carpets and rugs, fine European and oriental porcelain, 
bronzes, antique clocks, glass, miniatures, etc. Nov. 5th Antique 
old English and Continental furniture ; an important collection of 
pictures ; also a selection of fine carved frames. Nov. 11th Porcelain, 
glass, bronzes, clocks, etc. Nov. 12th Antique and modern furniture, 
old and modern pictures. Nov. 13th Old and modern engravings, 
watercolours and drawings. Nov. 18th Carpets and rugs. 
Nov. 19th Antique and modern furniture ; a collection of old and 
modern pictures. Nov. 25th Porcelain, glass, bronzes, clocks, etc. 
Nov. 26th Antique and modern furniture ; a collection of old and 
modern pictures. Nov. 27th Old and modern engravings, water- 
colours and drawings. 
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27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 windings of 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.! 

CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3_ KNI 7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 

DRIAN GALLERY 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. ' Finest examples of XVilth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHltehall 7440 Dutch Masters 

FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 


THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1.  TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY — 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.I XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Modern Masters 


Old Masters 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1 English Paintings of the XVIIith and XIXth Centuries 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
| . 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.I XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.|! 
O'HANA GALLERY French Paintings of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.| Bernard Lignon. First London Exhibition. Oct. 15-3/st. 
(Continued on page | 16) 
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Gallery 


Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Specialities 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W. 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


WEStern 2647 


60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET,  Welbeck 565! 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 

147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY 

16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W. MAYfair 4419 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 


Les Galeries de 


Peinture a Paris 


BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. 


BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS 6° 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7°. 


GALERIE FRICKER 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8°. 


GALERIE KLEBER 
24 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 7°. 


GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 
9ter BD. DU MONTPARNASSE, PARIS 6° 


GALERIE LARA VINCY 
47 RUE DE SEINE, 6° 
PASCALE 
20 RUE JACOB, 6°. 


GALERIE ST-PLACIDE 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. 


GALERIE VENDOME 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX 


BAB 02.12 


ODE 52-19 


ELY 20-57 


SEG 6432 


DAN 72.51 


ODEON 68.79 


OPE 84-77 


KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 


MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - MOULY 
HILAIRE - LALOE - F. BRET - ARDITI - CARLETTI 


ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


FORQUIN, GLEIZES, GROMAIRE, HERBIN, JAWLENSKY, 
LERSY, A. MARCHAND, METZINGER, etc. 


DEGOTTEX, FERRON, FRANCIS, JAFFE, HANTAI, 
LOUBCHANSKY, MITCHELL, REIGL, RIOPELLE 


BISSIERE - VIEIRA DA SILVA - TOBEY - STAEL 
BERTHOLLE - REICHEL - PAGAVA - NALLARD 
MOSER - CHELIMSKY - AGUAYO 


ALLIO - CLOUGH - KITO - MUNFORD - RAZA 
WOSTAN 


HALPERN, JEAN-MARIE, QUENEAU 


PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 


CHARMY, MORERE, NEILLOT, PALUE, JEAN PUY, ROCHE, THIOUT 


an 
PIERRE DUMONT, MATHIEU VERDILHAN, VALTAT 
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to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth 


By Appointment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mary 
the Queen Mother 


LTD 


93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO and at 138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


SOUP TUREEN AND MATCHING SET OF FOUR SAUCE TUREENS 


London 1792 By Cornelius Bland 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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LOUIS JOSEPH 


JADE & IVORY CARVINGS 


Jade boulder carving depicting the Lohans. 
Eight other figures are on the reverse. 


Period: 18th Century Height (including stand): 


Opposite Wilton Place 28 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 SLOane 4192 


» 
7) in. 


